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INCE she had always been a child among 
Her children, speaking with their tongue, 
And telling o’er their tales, and making seem 
More true to life each little childish dream, 
She at the last had murmured: “‘You must take 
My place with them, now, for the old time’s sake.” 


faa\O he, that empty Christmas morning, went 
| Up to the Children’s Room, where she had spent 

Such joyous hours, such evenings intimate, 

W here still, it seemed, some ghost of her must wait. 
Then suddenly upon his spirit weighed 

A sense of want that left him half afraid 

Of all the vast house and its emptiness, 

Of all the ache his heart could not express 
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a\E, overwise, unreconciled, austere, 


Combating all his grim world year by year, 

Had grown more cold, more scornful of his kind, 
And so, in toil, life’s solace sought to find,— 

A man who would not think, and could not wait, 
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A lonely heart that built on work and hate, 
That sought the last but not the best of creeds, 
And in engulfing effort drugged its needs. 


] UT in the Children’s Room he stooped above 


The childish heads life gave scant time to love. 

W ide-eyed they studied him, and bravely then 
He struggled with the tears that iron men 

2 Must seldom know, for, turning to the wall, 

There on three simple pictures chanced to fall 

His gaze, embittered with the ache 

Of all his unillumined life’s mistake. 


HEY were the simple pictures She had told 
Strange stories of, above each head of gold, 
In angel evening hours and days of rain, 
Crooning the same tale o’er and o’er again, 
Until each listening child that ’round her knelt 
With her the beauty of the story felt— 

The simple history that day by day 

She softly told, and while she lulled away 

Some passing tear, some momentary grief, 

She left them richer with a new belief,— 

While he, torn with his century’s disease 

Of restless doubt, sought never dreams like these ! 


BIS GAZE ChaNCed TO FaLL ON TAREE SIMPLE PICTURES 
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ThE SAME TALE O'ER AND O'R AGAIN 


NE picture was but a shepherd boy 
With gazing eyes and brow illumed with joy. 
His sheep he saw not, nor the wide gray waste 
Of mild Judean midnight, "a he faced 
A star, a strange star in the eastern sky ; 
And like a little wind there wandered by 
A breath of Peace, and o’er the troubled earth 
A new tranquility sighed into birth. 


HE second picture showed a mother bent 
Above a new-born Child. She was not spent 
Nor worn, but gazed with ever wistful love 
Down on the Child. The lowly roof above 
Their heads was but a stable, yet the face 
Of him called Jesus filled that humble place 
With mystic glory, and the serried wings 
Of angels drooped to guard his slumberings. 
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SLOWLY TURNED Back TO his LITTLE CHILDREN 


Saaeail1E last scene was that of the wise men low 
| Before the Child. A wonder seemed to grow 
Upon them as they watched, and they fell prone 
Before the Infant as before a throne; 
——"_ And as the mother marveled, lo, on her 
They heaped their frankincense and gold and myrrh. 
( The wise men these, he mused, who saw afar 


And knew and understood their better star! 


ITH what was half self-hate and half regret 
The man on whom the fever and the fret 
Of life had left its ashes, slowly turned 
Back to his little children who had learned 
What he had lost. . . . Then to his vision came 
A picture like the first, yet not the same. 
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a) 7 showed the Child of old with sorrows crowned: 
ia| It showed a dusty cavalcade that wound 
By pool and rock and path, until, behold, 
From one high plain there suddenly unrolled 
The sun-bleached slopes, and on their heaving breast, 
In all its thousand-roofed and walled unrest, 
Jerusalem flashed back from tower and dome 
Judea’s pride, the pomp that still was Rome ! 
One dust-stained Man, with troubled eyes stood long 
And gazed on tower and wall and heard the song 
Of swarming street and life too feverish grown; 
And as he watched, in silence, and alone, 
Up o’er his brooding face a sorrow crept, 
And Christ, its Savior, o’er the city wept ! 


waa IVD strangely then the man who knew 
Ke No child-like faith, his little children drew 
About his knee—“For surely on this day 
Christ is re-born,” he murmured, “‘as you say!” 


ON This PAY CHRIST 18 RE-BORN” 


SERVICE 


FOR THE HOME 


'D EXPRESSLY FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
BY: FLORENCE: MORSE-KINGSLEY: 


I 
Invocation to be read by the leader: 


Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor 
and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 

This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners. 

And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 

II 


Hymn: “While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night,” or any favorite 
Christmas hymn. 


III 
Responsive reading: 


And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flocks by night. 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. 


And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 


_ And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God, and saying, 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 


And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away from them into Heaven, the 
shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us. 


And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in 
a manger. 


NotE—Many of our churches do not commemorate the birth of Jesus Christ by any formal religious 
service, and for this reason the true and beautiful significance of this day is frequently lost sight of in the 
rush of pleasure, gifts and feasting. Since Christmas day finds the whole world busying itself with the welfare 
and happiness of little children, it would seem particularly fitting that the glad morning should be ushered 
in by a short and simple religious exercise in which the children of the home circle may join, and to this end 
the accompanying little service has been prepared, as pointing the way to a recognition of the real spirit of 
Christmas, which is, after all, the spirit of loving and giving to the uttermost, rather than that of receiving. 

Let the custom, once established, never be given up. It will linger in the loving memory of each 


child as the sweetest note of the Christmas gladness, and endure long, fter the most coveted gift has 
been outworn and forgotten. 
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IV 


Christmas carol or hymn 
Vv 
A prayer for joy: to be followed by the Lord’s Prayer said in concert: 


O God, our Father, who wast graciously pleased to set the children of this 
earth in families, and who didst send thine own son Jesus to be our Saviour from 
sin, look upon us as we gather a family circle in thy presence on this Christmas day. 
Help us to celebrate the birth of Christ with such joyous observance as shall be 
pleasing to thee. Grant to these (little) children the brightness of thy favor that 
they may continue to grow in grace, and in health of body and mind. 

Vouchsafe to those who mourn on this holy day the solace of thy presence. 
And Oh, gracious Father, do thou give to all the world beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. So shall 
we render to thee all laud and honor, both on this and every day to the eternity of 
eternities. Amen. 


A Christmas Carol. 


Old English Melody. Newly arranged by S. ARCHER GIBSON. 


“Words ty ELEANOR ECOB MORSE. 


In brisk time. To be sung in Unison. 
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1. A night, all un-cloud-ed, o'er Beth-le-hemlay, Andslum-ber was hush-ing the cares of the day, 


Oh sing, all ye chil-dren,and let us be gay, Christ Je-sus, our Sav-iour, was bornon this day. 


By permission of G. Scuirmer. 


Sweet child of the manger, Hark! down through the stillness, 
By virgin arms pressed, Down into the night, 

Untended by servants, Float beings of splendor, 

In swaddling clothes drest; Joy, glory and light. 

No eyes but the cattle They bend to thy cradle, 

Thy beauty to see, Exultant they sing, 

Yet, hearken! all heaven Peace, peace from the highest, 


Is bending to thee. Good will do we bring. 
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When in a low sta-ble'midbeasts of the stall, Wasbornour Re-deem-er, Lord, Sav-iour of all, ; 
Cuorvs. /n harmony. 


The Farmington lunch room 


"W YORK town has tea 

rooms galore. This is 

no roster of them, but 

rather a choice of types 

from among an embar- 

rassment of riches. For 

the most part the estab- 

lishments chosen, however begun, have 

risen to the opportunity of furnishing 

very much more than the cup that 

cheers. Luncheons, for example, sub- 

stantial and satisfying, breakfasts also, 

and things innumerable to take home. 

Outside catering is, indeed, one of the 

highly profitable features. So is the 

undertaking of special entertainments, 

dinners, dances, musicales, after hours, 

all of which of course include rent of 
the rooms 

Because it is not a tea room in name, 

the Woman’s Lunch club, at 22 West 

Twenty-third street, shall be set in the 

forefront. It is six years old, and was 


Tea Rooms, as Conducted in New York 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


born of one woman’s idea, conjoined 
to another woman’s splendid executive 
ability. Both of them had, besides, 
friends and money. Neither of these 
would have availed in the achievement 
of a striking success, had the idea and 
the personalities behind it been other 
than they were. The idea was of a 
elub, without dues, open only to mem- 
bers, to furnish luncheon and after- 
noon tea, of the very best, at high but 
not extravagant prices. The club fea- 
ture made it unique, also gave, and still 
gives, a cachet otherwise unattainable. 
Membership cards were issued to the 
friends of the projectors, who in turn 
brought in their friends, and their 
friends’ friends. Thus the potential 
patronage widens like the circles on 
water after a dropped stone. 
Potentialities need incitement to be- 
come realities. The lunch club is alert 
with incitements. They do not include 
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an especially picturesque interior. The 
club is housed in a long loft, with a 
plain waxed floor and papered walls, but 
the floor is exquisitely clean, and the 
walls give room for many framed orig- 
inal drawings, lent by famous artists, 
who are friends of the enterprise and 
the projectors of it. Across the back of 
the long room there are screens and 
partitions. What goes on behind them 
the tables and the menu avouch. There 
is of course a regular menu, with a 
weekly variation, and further, a daily 
hand-written card of specials. Fresh 
flowers smile at you from each table, 
and linen, silver, glass, china, are up 
to the standard of the most exacting 
private hostess. So is whatever comes 
to table—tea, coffee, chocolate, lemon- 
ade, bouillon, ices, meat-dishes, breads, 
and cakes, and every manner of salads. 

Everything is strictly homemade, and, 
in the main, cooked on the place. That 
precludes heavy dishes—roasts and 
broils—anything indeed whose prepara- 
tion is smell-y. Yet one can have corn 
beef hash, or chicken pie, or creamed 
chicken, or chicken loaf, or many sorts 
of salmon, or lobster, also oysters in 


their season. Eggs are also staple, and 
mightily varied in the serving. Then 
the name and flavor of the sandwiches 
is legion, running from glorified ham 
to vanilla ice cream. Sandwiches and 
salads are indeed the club’s specialities, 
the subject of deep thought, which re- 
sults in delicious new combinations. 
There is a large sale of both outside. 
On demand the club furnishes deft- 
handed maids, apt at any sort of serv- 
ing. It serves further as a last aid to 
hurried hostesses by undertaking private 
luncheons in its own rooms. Thus it 
is possible for women to shop until half 
past 1, then be whisked up in an ele- 
vator, and sit down to a perfect repast, 
~ no other worry than to pay the 

ill. 

Location helps—the club room is in 
the heart of the present shopping dis- 
trict. It opens at half past 11, and 
closes at half past 5. The cooks and 
waitresses have somewhat longer hours, 
but still short enough to make service 
particularly desirable. At least, the 
powers that be affirm they have no serv- 
ant question, that they get good help, 
the very best, keep it, and have no rea- 
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The Rip Van Winkle, downstaiis 
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sonable ground of complaint. The girls 
wear white, and furnish their own frocks, 
but are supplied by. the club with caps 
and aprons. They do not wait ou table 
day in and day out; instead, they have 
changes of work, such as cleaning silver 
and helping in the kitchen, which give 
relief from standing. 

The Twentieth Street tea room, a few 
doors east of Sixth avenue, began as a 
symphony in browns and yellows. The 
brown has been lightened a bit, but is 
still predominant. Satiny brown linen 
covers the tables, the napkins match, 
and the waiter girls wear brown linen 
frocks and ruffled aprons, with burnt- 
orange bows accenting the color. The 
rooms, once the parlors of a fashion- 
able mansion, are sufficiently pictur- 
esque, erring a trifle on the side of over- 
elaboration in fittings, yet restful 
withal. Next season there will be u 
new note, a colonial room in white and 
green, opening off the brown domain. 
It is but a natural index of prosperity 
—with shopping at high tide, the place 
is thronged from. opening: to closing. 
Service and viands are as good as money 
can buy, and needs must be paid for at 
liberal rates. Even in the dead sum- 


mer season—so deep has the tea room 
habit rooted itself—there is a paying 
patronage. A touch worth noting and 
copying is the menu covers, of brown 
linen, pocket-cornered, into which the 
eard slips, and which are laundered the 
same as the tablecloths. Here, as every- 
where e'se in the tea room kingdom, 
home cooking and dainty service are the 
slogan of success. 

Particularly at the Regent, which is 
just across street. “We've kept the 
same. cook right along, and we were 
about the first to make tea rooms suc- 
cessful,” said the person in authority. 
“Give you our recipes? he cook 
wouldn’t hear of it. Why! people come 
miles to eat our specially good things. 
And we send out so much—sandwiches, 
and pies, and peach and _ strawberry 
shorteake. No, there isn’t any secret 
of success, only to give enough people 
the things they like, and charge enough 
to make the things pay. The things 
have to be good—a little better than 
the prices. But if you put the prices 
way down, a lot of people would stay 
away; they would be sure they were 
getting no better than if they had gone 
to a store restaurant.” 


Twentieth Street tea room 
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That has the ring of human verity— 
people do like to feel that there is an 
element of distinction in the place that 
feeds them. It need only be sakl further 
of the Regent that it fills the street 
floor of an old-fashioned house, and gives 
over the small front room to rest and 
stuffed furniture. The tables are spread 
in the deep extension behind. As an 
example of what can be done in a pri- 
yate house environment with very little 
change, it is well worth consideration. 
The responsible head of the Fernery, 
which is on West Thirty-third street, 
facing the original Waldorf, gave as the 
watchword for a tea room: “Serve peop!e 
what they cannot get at hotels and res- 
taurants, and serve it daintily.- After 
that there is not much which is really 
essential. Good things, the very best 
of their kind, home-cooked, at a little 
less than hotel prices, will draw a pay- 
ing patronage. Yes, the tea room idea 
is spreading, along with the habit of 
tea drinking. Many women come. for 
advice as to starting them in smaller 
cities, even in towns. Nobody can give 
hard and fast advice, because so much 
depends on the woman advised. If she 
ean cook, or even see to it that some- 
body else does it well, if she has a 
knack of management, above all if she 
is not afraid of work, nor looking for 
something by which she can -make money. 
without work, the tea room offers her 
possibilities, in case, of course, she has 
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Woman's lunch club in West Twenty-third street 


a chance of customers with money 
enough to pay fair prices. 

“But even then much would depend 
on other things. Location, for example; 
people do not love to go out of their 
way. Still, if a room could be so situ- 
ated as to become the objective point of 
a drive, or a stroll, or even of picnic or 
luncheon parties, and especially of auto- 
mobilists, in my judgment it would 
have an excellent chance. Some people 
seout the automobile suggestion, evi- 
dently thinking the people who ride in 
them do not care for simple refresh- 
ments. That appears to me a mistake— 
one gets so hungry and thirsty whirling 
over the country. But the great thing 
for a tea room anywhere is to offer what 
people care for. Uniforms and leaded 
windows are all very well, but to my 
mind no other costume is so good and 
serviceable as the regulation soft black, 
with white cap, cuffs and apron, and 
in summer a white waist aswell. Any 
girl looks well in such ‘a dress; besides, 
it is so near the usual nobody need rebel 
against wearing it. Conditions vary 
so that second-hand experience is _no 
guide whatever. The only thing to do 
is. to start, prudently, in a small way, 
and if things develop, go on to success.” 

Notwithstanding which good and sen- 
sible. counsel the Fernery itself is a 
-place of charm, with exquisite fern deco- 
rations, wicker furniture, and all man- 
ner of dainty equipments. 
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For a tea room pure and simple one 
goes to a Broadway shop, the headquar- 
ters of things oriental, where one finds 
much delicious frippery of bamboo lattice 
work, and rattan chairs, and sips Orange 
Pekoe from a dragon cup, glancing up 
the while at cherry and wistaria blos- 
soms. The experience is worth while, 
for one learns that Orange Pekoe is the 
tea most favored by fashionable patrons. 
Questionings of a person in authority 
elicit the information that a Japanese 
tea room can be fitted up for a very lit- 
tle money, or that the cost of it may 
run up in the thousands. The effect is, 
in a large way, similar, that is to say, 
kept in Japanese key. But in one case 
the note would be struck through simp!e 
things, matting on walls, paper lanterns 
and parasols, along with bamboo tables 
and stools, while in the other there would 
be teak and lacquer, inlay, carvings, 
bronze koros, hawthorne pottery, and 
walls repeating a tea house of the 
temples. . 

Whoever has a fine feeling for inte- 
riors must sit down, gasping in pure de- 
light, at sight of the Colonia, No 22 
West Thirty-third street. It lies far 
back from the street, and quite at the 
ground level. You reach it through a 


long passage at one part of which an- 
tiques and art pottery tempt you to 
break the commandment against covet- 
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ing. There are diamond-pane casements 
giving glimpses of fresh green outside, 
and other diamond panes shutting in 
the cupboards that line a wall. To sum 
the place in a word, it is inviting. Each 
small table holds a candlestick and a 
vase. It is a rule of faith and practice 
that the candle shade shall match the 
— of the blossoms chosen for each 
ay. 

Colonia is one of the breakfast places, 
opening at 8 o’clock and closing at 6. 
It draws a curiously large patronage 
from the big. hotel across the way. Bro- 
kers whose bare names stir the world of 
Wall street haunt it when they have 
time, and when they have not, send to 
it—for no less a thing than pie. Small 
blame to them either—Colonia pie, 
whether apple, cherry, huckleberry or 
mince, is so distinctly worth while. It 
is no relation whatever of the sort de- 
fined as “ a vacuum between two crusts.” 
Contrariwise it is generous to the point 
of overflow—sometimes. It is of course 
superfinely homemade, as is everything 
else. One gets assurance of the fact 
from the jars in rank behind the dia- 
mond-paned cupboard doors, the armies 
of jelly glasses fit for a queen’s pantry, 
the white loaves and brown ones, and 
the array of cakes and pies. 

Commercial bakers are, no doubt, 
good men and true, also they have found 


The Colonia tea room 
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their occasion and opportunity in the 
easy falling away from older methods. 
But this tea room, even more than all 
the rest, seems to emphasize the revolt 
against them and their wares. Either 
for breakfast, luncheon or afternoon tea, 
it serves ‘hot bread at call, as well as 
many other most excellent ‘things. In- 
deed, what was said of the lunch club 
menu applies almost equally to all the 
rest. But nearly every place specializes 
a bit, as the Colonia on its shortcakes 
and pies, including individual chicken 
pies, fit to warm the cockles of any 
gastronome’s heart. Throughout there 
is the individual touch which- bespeaks 
careful and capable oversight. The over- 
worked adjective dainty must do duty 
here again, since it is the only one ex- 
pressing the service and plenishings. 
The Rip Van Winkle upon West» Forti- 
eth street, just off Fifth avenue, is sin- 
gular among tea rooms in being a double- 
decker. That is to say, it truly deserves 


its name by being very Dutch~in its 


foundations, and strictly colonial-in its 
rise. The Dutch room is partly below 
street level, with a heavily beamed ceil- 
ing and walls of rough brick with plaster 


The upstairs or colonial room at the Rip Van Winkle 


above. There is a rough brick fireplace 
with settles either side it, and pewter- 
plate sconces behind the electric lights. 
The whole color scheme is low, in tones of 
gray and brown. The tables wear brown 
linen lightly touched with cross-stitch 
in yellow, the waitresses, gray, with 
eap and kerchief of white, and knots 
of yellow ribbon. Thus they harmonize 
equally with the Dutch interior, and 
with the green and white colonial room 
overhead. The upper room is shut 
throughout hot weather—notwithstand- 
ing the air through its wide casements, 
it is less comfortable than the apart- 
ment partly underground. 

The hours are § to 6, the meals break- 
fast, lunch and afternoon tea. Every- 
thing is cooked on the spot. Through- 
out the dull months there is a table d’ 
hote lunch; at all other times, except 
for formal entertainments, the service is 
a la carte. Range of food choice is a 
thought more liberal here, since it in- 
cludes Spanish omelet, and real down- 
south waffles. Here also one may get 
real chicken pie, also chicken soup which 
does not recall that which made the 
waggish boarder ask his landlady: 
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“Wouldn’t she please persuade the 
chicken to wade through it one more 
time?” The kitchen brings joy to the 
housewifely soul, it is so big and clean, 
stone-floored, and spotless throughout, 
with a huge marble pastry slab, and 
ranks on ranks of shining pots and pans. 
But the climax comes at the ice box— 
you peer and sniff inside, and get no 
odor whatever save that of the fruits 
or melons within, nothing but clean, dry 
cold. When the responsible head tells 
you that the kitchen folk, not herself, 
have to answer for it, you understand 
that she also has no servant problem. 

The Farmington rooms begin and end 
with a long advantage; they are in 
charge of the woman’s exchange, and 
located at the corner of Madison avenue 
and Forty-third street, exactly right to 
eatch the out and inflow of travelers 
and shoppers. The tea room proper is 
far and away the most picturesque of 
them all. The ceiling is cross-beamed, 
the fireplace has a crane; all about the 
walls there is a cupboard-frieze of deli- 
cious hues and lines. The stairway 
winds up and down in a corner, making 
thus a special bit, and the tables and 
their furnishings repeat, even accent, 
the note of all the other rooms—delicate 
beauty, harmony, and good lines. 

But there is a practical side, one 
touched to issues of sweet charity. 
Everything save the tea and the coffee 
shakes served in the rooms is of a gen- 
tlewoman’s making, a gentlewoman who 
needs to earn something. So it brings 
a warm feeling about the heart to hear 
that aside from what was eaten in the 
rooms, there was sold over the counter 
in the year just past above thirty-three 
thousand dollars’ worth of pies and 
cakes. It is needless to add that the 
serving here is of the daintiest, the 
table appointments perfect. The waiter 
girls wear high caps of sheer white mus- 
lin, and long white aprons over sad- 
co'ored frocks.- 

Perhaps the most unusual feature, as 
well as the one best worth copying, is 
the door, connecting the tea room with 
the kitchen. Since they lie side by side, 
in the basement of a big house, kitchen 
smells threatened to become something 
of a problem. It was solved by double 
doors, each leaf set at the end of a 
quarter-circular passage. Going out you 
pass through one quadrant, coming 
in, the other. The doors, at each end 
of both quadrants, close automatically. 
They are half glass, with the same small 
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panes that appear in the windows. The 
double passway prevents not only smells 
but all chances of collision. 

Here are certain supplemental facts. 
Much more than half the tea rooms re- 
port a great run upon such homely 
things as pie and shortcake, especially 
peach and strawberry. These are sent 
out in quantity, and are so much a fea- 
ture of service not a single place was 
willing to part with its own special se- 
eret of making. Is not this significant 
against the refined torturing of food 
upon which so many women spend their 
heart and strength? - As nearly as could 
be gathered by a lay person, this was 
old-fashioned shortcake of the biscuit 
variety, served hot, well buttered, and 
innocent of frills. Anybody can make 
a shortcake of sorts—with a little prac- 
tice it ought to be perfect. Can one 
say as much of the parfaits mousses et 
id omne genus? 

Another surprising fact was the una- 
nimity with which all agreed that cater- 
ing was a paying side issue. The percent- 
age of loss on supplies was singularly 
low—estimates ran from _ five per 
cent to nothing at all. There was like- 
wise agreement on the fact of service. 
Not a room reported trouble in getting 
and keeping all the help needed. With- 
out exception the employers said they 
had not merely good help but faithful, 
and reported many instances of consid- 
eration for them individually, and for 
their interests, shown in such ways as 
cheerful working overtime, and looking 
to see that nothing should be wasted. 
“My cook looks to things much closer 
than I would,” was the word of one tea 
room head; and in no place whatever was 
there a hint of jarring or friction. 
That seems sighificant—especially sig- 
nificant in view of the hours. The long- 
est are from 7 to 7, in the main they 
are’ very much shorter. After hours 
the servants are free. They have their 
homes, their lives apart. Moreover, they 
are well paid, aside from the matter of 
tips. There is also and further, a defi- 
niteness in duties, a period to the day’s 
work. Moreover, they are brought in 
contact with their employers at rather 
a different ang'e, and feel themselves 
factors, humble ones it may be, in the 
success of the venture. 

Perhaps our troubled Marthas may 
learn something from this. But mor- 
alizing outright always spoils the value 
of facts. Wherefore the facts must 
speak for themselves. 
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LITTLE SONGS 


OF HOME 


A Christmas Cuddle-time Song 


By Adeline M. Jenney 
The —_ Lady sat in her high, white 


ir, 
(Sing hi, ho, for the Christmas holly!) 
And she laughed as she cried, “There’s 
snow in the air!” 


(Then hi, ho, for the bairnies jolly!) 


When Santa Claus heard her, he har- 
nessed his deer, 
(Sing hi, ho, for the Christmas holly!) 
“Now the lads and the lassies need have 
no fear, 


Then hi, ho, for the bairnies jolly!” 


He crammed hosts of toys in his brim- 
ming sack, 
(Sing hi, ho, for the Christmas holly!) 
And the Moon Lady dropped in a knife 
for Jack. 
(Then hi, ho, for the bairnies jolly!) 


So into your bed, little mannie mine, 
Singing, “Hi, ho, for the Christmas 
holly.” 
For Santa ‘Il be here e’er the sun is 
ashine, 


Then hi, ho, for the bairnies jolly! 


A particular friend of old Santa 


Bathroom Rules 


By Anna Higginson Spicer 


The child who would his mother please 
Will learn these simple rules with ease: 


Don’t leave wet towels on the floor 
But spread them neat when bath is o’er. 


Don’t let the soap swim like a fish, 
But place it safely in its dish. 


When you have finished with the tub 
Give it a rinsing and a rub. 


When, bathing o’er, to bed you go, 
See that the gas is turned down low. 


Then to the one whose bath comes next 
You’ll furnish no sad warning text! 


Mine 
By Emma C. Dowd 
In a country there is a state, 
And in the state a town, 
In the town is a little house— 
A wee little house of brown; 
In the house there is a room, 
In the room a box of pine, 
In the box is a dear, little dog— 
And that little dog is mine! 
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By Cara Reese 


ADEMOISELLE Bascoubergne, governess in a fam- 
ily in Carnegie, Pennsylvania, told this story to a 
group of children last Christmas day: 

“Little Lady Claire, who was my pupil for seven years, 
is now a beautiful young woman and is married and has 
a dear baby of her own. Her father was Sir Francis 
Stapleton and was baronet of Grey’s Court when I was 
governess there.” 

“Grey’s Court is a gloomy old castle with towers and 
secret hiding places, isn’t it?” said Bayard. 

“Grey’s Court is a large English estate, about three 
miles from Henley-on-Thames, where the college regattas 
are held. The family residence is a stately, three-gabled 
manor house and the ‘mistletoe chest,’ where the pretty 
bride lay hidden through the long years, is in this man- 
sion. Sir Francis Stapleton is dead and the present lord 
is his nephew, a son of Colonel Stapleton and a dear boy.” 

“But surely it must be a castle, mademoiselle,” urged 
Bayard. “Don’t you know the poem says that they looked 
in the ‘towers’ and ‘nooks,’ the poor bridegroom crying, 

“‘Oh! where dost thou hide? © 
I’m lonely without thee, my own dear bride.’” 


“The chest was in a castle at the time the bride in froli¢ 
concealed herself. The ruins of this castle are still stand- 
ing in the vicinity of Grey’s Court. .The castle is over 
nine hundred years old, and the towers which are left are 
picturesque and gloomy and desolate enough. Years ago 

-the chest was moved from the. ‘ghost tower,’ as it was 
called, to the manor house. It is now in the picture gal- 
lery on the second floor,,the hall where the ancestral por- 
traits hang. It stands near a large stained glass window 
with diamond-shaped. panes and the light falls on it at all 
times—even the moonlight.” 

“Which makes me think of fairies,” said Phebe, “and 
the long years after, how, when Lovell appeared, the chil- 
dren ‘cried, 

“ See, the old man weeps ‘for his fairy bride.’ ” 
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“Lovell is a family name on the maternal side in the his- 
tory of the .nasters of Grey’s Court,” said mademoiselle. 

“And it is all realiy true, then?” 

“Really true,” answered mademoiselle. “The legend is 
inscritel on the wail above the chest. The story has been 
handed down through the generations, since the twelfth 
century, when the tragedy occurred. It has never been 
disputed.” : 

“And has the chest a spring lock? Couldn’t the bride [FY 
possibly have gotten out, mademoiselle?” 

“It has a spring lock.” 

“How big is the chest, mademoiselle?” asked Bayard. 

“About as long as the dining room tab’e when your 
papa and mamma, Aunt Lucy and Harper and the baby, 
and we three are there.” 

" a each side,” computed Bayard. “And about how 
ig 

“Tt is unusually h'gh, about as high as the slab of the 
sideboard.” 

“And what does it look like?” 

“It is of black cypress, not of oak, as the old story says. 
But though it is hundreds of years old, there is no sug- 
gestion of decay, no worm-eaten places or mold. The lock 
and hinges are of steel and they spread out like curving | 
branches all over the top of the chest and over the sides. [¥ 
They are richly chased. and highly ornamental. The chest | 
is carved in an elaborate manner. The inner side of the | 
lid shows some wonderful work in a figure group. ‘The 
apostles,’ is what we called the figures among ourselves. 
The carving conveys a religious idea. It extends all 
around the inner sides of the chest. The outside carv- 
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ing is more con- 
ventional.” 

“What do they 
keep in the chest 
now?” asked 
Phebe. 

“Well, when I 
was there, a 
wreath and a veil 
were inside,” 
laughed mad- 
emoiselle, “but 
they were not 
those of the ill- 
fated bride. 
Lady Stapleton, 
my mistress, who 
is now the wife 
of Sir William 
Mackenzie of 
Fawley Court, 
Oxfordshire, kept 
her beautiful 
party dresses in 
the chest. Some 
of them wer ~ 

most costly, al 

richest lace. 

Some of the accessories were heirlooms. Visitors never 

saw the inside of the chest. Even the household, with the 

exception of a trusty maid or two, rarely had a glimpse 
of the interior.” 

PRs, the tea party on the top of the chest?’ reminded 

“That was only make-believe. At Grey’s Court much 
is made of holiday occasions, particularly the Christmas 
festival. Little Claire and I would climb up on top of the 
old chest and watch the decorators at work. Sometimes 
we would arrange holly berries and sprays on the chest 
and play at banqueting. It used to take the gardeners 
days and days to decorate the gallery and other apart- 
ments for. Christmas. . One winter it took sixteen of them 
working steadily for three weeks. . I can ‘see little Claire 
now, as I think: of. it, looking out in wonder over it all as 
she sat on the old chest; her feét dangling over the side 
against the carved surface. ae 

“This picture is a much sweeter one for us to cherish - 
than the one we can imagine in the long ago, when, after 
they had raised the lid they found— 4 ’ 
“The bride lay clasped in her living tomb.” 
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The Mistletoe Bough 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall; 
And the baron’s retainers were blithe and gay, 
And keeping their Christmas holiday. 
The baron beheld with a father’s pride 
His beautiful child, young Loveli's bride; 
While she with her bright eyes seemed to be 
The star of the goodly company. 

Oh! the mistletoe bough, 

Oh! the mistletoe bough. 


“I’m weary of dancing now,”’ she cried; 

“Here tarry a moment—lI'll hide, I'll hide! 

And Lovell, be sure thou'rt first to trace 

The clew to my secret lurking place.” 

Away she ran—and her friends began 

Each tower to search, and each nook to scan; 
And young Lovell cried: “O, where dost thou hide? 
I'm lonesome without thee, my own dear bride.”’ 


They sought her that night, and they sought her next 
And they sought her in vain when a week passed away: 
In the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot, 

Young Lovell sought wildly—but found her not. 

And years flew by, and their grief at last 

Was told as a sorrowful tale long past; 

And when Lovell appeared, the children cried, 

“See! the old man weeps for his fairy bride.” 


At length an oak chest that had long laid hid, 
Was found in the castle—they raised the lid, 
And a skeleton form lay moldering there 

In the bridal wreath of that lady fair! 

O, sad was her fate!—in sportive jest 

She hid from her lord in the old oak chest. 
It closed with a spring!—and dreadful doom, 
The bride lay clasped in her living tomb! 
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‘*Me father laughed at me for having it"’ 


Dominick, Musician 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 


GOT hin, this time, miss! 

What with stealing, and 

lying, and fighting, he’s 

led me a chase. Here he 

was stoning your window, 

and the gang waiting 

round the corner to throw 

in cannon crackers at ye. Wish I was 

his probation officer! I’d have him up 

before 9 o’clock. Tl arrest him over 

again, now, if you say the word, miss. 
Sit down there, ye little divvil!’ 

Patrick Gallagher, long suffering 

keeper of the peace of Avenue A, wiped 

his streaming brow as he dragged in a 

boy, sullen, defiant; hatred of law and 

order gleaming from his half shut eyes; 


face and hands dingy with the grime of 
the East Side. 

Enter Dominick! 

It was not the first time that the 
gang had besieged us. It had been horns, 
and eggs, and stones, and the ringing 
of our bell at unseasonable hours. We 
were a peaceful, law-abiding house, and 
we irritated the gang. 

Here was our opportunity for retribu- 
tion; Patrick, blue-coated, burly repre- 
sentative of the law at our very thresh- 
old, and the leader of the gang seated 
on our front stairs. But the leader was 
so thin, and so pitifully ragged, and he 
was a little boy, not over twelve. So 
we said to Patrick, “Go,” and to the 
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leader, “Stay,” and we went on 
with the music, trying to think 
of something wise to do with 
Dominick. 

It was our orchestra, and the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus, and they were 
doing very well. For the first 
violins there were newsboys and 
a bootblack, and a fruit vender 
or two, and the hunchback. We 
had Gizzio at the ’cello; Gizzio 
of fifteen, who had come out of 
a foreign land hungering for 
music, whom we found at the 
“fake” institute around the cor- 
ner doing odd scrubbing jobs 
in payment for an occasional 
music lesson, whom we made 
friends with, and fed, and then 
put a ’cello in his hands. Gizzio 
was a candidate for the opera 
school in the fall, and Mr O. 
said—but that is neither here 
nor there. 

The clang and din and discord 
of the city were wonderfully 
stilled as we shut our eyes and 
opened our souls to the music. 
The steady flow of the bows 
across the strings marked the 
steps of a band of weary but 


“ Keep still, now, I can hear them" 


DOMINICK, MUSICIAN 611 


courageous pilgrims marching Rome-ward. We 
had a vision of a tempted but longing Tann- 
haueser. 

“What’s that ye’re playin’?”’ 

In the thrill of the music, we had nearly forgot- 
ten Dominick, waiting in the hall. He stood in 
the door, now, his big, Italian eyes wide open, 
and his dirty little hands nervously fingering his 
torn trouser legs. 

“Don’t you touch me!” he said, as someone put 
a kind hand on his shoulder. “What’s that 
music, I say? What’s it about?” as the Venus 
motive began shrilly to dominate over the Pil- 
grim theme. “I never heer’d it before.” 

So we took the fighting chance. 

“There was once a man, Dominick, who wanted 
very much to be good, but all his life long he 
heard two songs in his ears; one that said, ‘Be 
true, Tannhaueser, and faithful, and good;’ and 
one that was always tempting him to be wicked 
and faithless and evil. Sometimes one song was 
louder, and then sometimes the other, and, at 
last—” 
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“Keep still, now!” commanded .Dom- 


inick; “I-can hear *em'!” 


Higher and shriller came the chorus. 
of sirens, but the steady underflow of the 


doniinant theme began again. 

Dominick edged closer-and seated him- 
self upon the edge of a 
vacant chair, his feet 
keeping time to the 
march of the pilgrims. 
Breathless . he sat, his 
eyes glued upon the 
hunchback, who some- 
how always played more_. 
soul into ‘Tannhaueser 
than. did the rest of the 
first violins. Stronger 
and stronger came the 
pilgrim theme as_ the 
Venus motive died away, 
and the music. ended in 
a triumphant crash of 
chords. 

“He licked ’em! He 
did lick ’em! I.heard 
it,” Dominick cried, 
jumping to his feet. 
“Oh, you can’t help be- 
ing bad. It just busts 
out from inside you.” 
and the boy who had 
broken every Jaw of de- 
cency and order because 
there was so little lawful 
that the merciless «ity weuld let him do, 
burst into a flood of tears. 

- “T had a violin oncet,” he confided, 
after we had comforted him. “I buyed 
it off the pawnshop; it cost fifty cents; 
but me father laughed :at me fer having 
it and me little brother broke it on me. 
I'll buy me one again if you’ll learn ame 
that music. 1 kin sell papers fer the 
dough. Goodnight, miss.” The ‘boy took 
off his ragged cap «as he went down the 
steps. 

“Yes, I'll be ’round here tomorrow. 
Two Telegrams and a Tames, did you 
say ?” 

Behind stoops and garbage cans, and 
beneath pushcarts, the gang awaited 
their leader, but we heard him call out 
as he went home: “I'll smash the face of 
the first feller what dasts to go up them 


steps.” 


So the gang disbanded for the night. 


That was Dominick” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


‘The fighting chance dad: won out. 
By the force of iits deader ‘the gang 
has beén changed from a besieging ‘army 
to a band of ‘trusted allies. The night 
of our monthly musical they gather, as 
in former days, but they wield no ‘stones, 
sand they enter our bor- 

‘ders peacefully, every 
‘man with ‘his hat off, and 
they listen». quietly to 
Grieg, and Liszt, and 


starched and flam- 

ing mecktie, is chief 
usher aad wimdow-opener 
until his ‘tern to play 
comes. He brought our 
papers that other day. 
We fownd «a violin for 
him, we are making 
him mito law-abiding 
«citizen by teaching him 
the Jaw of harmony. 

‘Dhere as soamuch more 
to tell—how he went 
with the others to hear 
Joseffy and Paderewski, 
and Tsaye; how he had a 
night of .Haensel and 
Gretel; how ‘he is*study- 
ing faithfolly and learn- 
ing the ethics of executing ‘a masterpiece 
with truth. and expression. 

Did you see the little fellow, thin, and 
big-eyed, helding his violin as if it were 
a child, who swept the audience off its 
feet with a Chopin prelude when we 
played at Mendelssohn hall? "That was 
Dominick. 

But, like Gizzio and the opera school, 
this is neither here nor there, because 
it is all so perfectly possible: ‘the utiliz- 
ing of music as a spiritual force im edu- 
cation. What we of the great city are 
trying to do, we ask you to do, also, for 
your child. That. Tannhaueser may sing 
of temptation and: triumph, that Parsi- 
fal may breathe a story of purity, that 
symphony and senata may fill the souls 
of your children so full that -nothing 
less spiritual may enter in—that. is. the 
reason for giving you the true story of 
Dominick, Musician. 
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HE Shakers had but two 
§ fast days in the course 
of the year. The one in 
the spring was the state 
fast, which was  ob- 
- served by us because we 
wished to show respect 
to other people’s religious convictions. 
It was not really an important day for 
us, but we kept it like Sunday, both as 
regards church services and our home 
life. The great Shaker fast day was the 
Sunday before Christmas, and it was the 
most solemn time of the year. Our 
theory was that the words “Peace, good- 
will to men,” should be taken literally. 
Not only should everyone be on the best 
terms with his fellows—he ought also 
to be contented with his lot in life, and 
reconciled to his Maker. To this end a 
day was set apart when all grievances 
must be settled, whether against man 
or fate, and when one could reflect on 
the meaning of the approaching festival, 
and prepare himself for it spiritually. 
The rising bell rang at 4 o’clock on 
this morning, and we were dressed and 
ready when the half-past bell summoned 
us to go to the meeting room, or hall, 
where we had our services during the 
winter when it was too cold to use the 
meetinghouse. We stood in rows while 
the elder brother read the “orders” for 
the day. Then someone would be in- 
spired by the spirit of a prophet, or of 
Mother Ann, or of one of the early 
elders, to exhort the faithful very much 
in the manner of a medium today. The 
exercises lasted for an hour, during 
which we either stood or knelt. After 
that we dispersed to do the necessary 
work of the day. The brethren fed the 
stock and milked, while the sisters made 
the beds and cooked the breakfast, which 
we ate, as usual, at half-past 6. As soon 
as the meal was over we went to our sit- 
ting room to “retire.” This simply 
means that we sat in two rows, perfectly 
quiet, our right thumbs folded over our 
left, and meditated on the sins which 
we were about to confess. If anyone 
nodded or fell asleep, as was apt to be 
the case when we got up so very early 
she had to stand motionless by her 
chair for the remainder of the hour. At 
the end of that time we were allowed 
to read a sacred book or do any religious 


The Shakers’ Christmas Fast 


By Sister Marcia 


writing, but all that day we were forbid- 
den to sing hymns or to talk together. 

At 12 we marched silently down to the 
dining room and ate our dinner of bread 
and water. Sometimes a sister would 
so far transgress as to sprinkle a little 
salt on her bread, which was a sin and 
must be confessed with the rest. The 
afternoon was spent like the forenoon, 
and all through the day, one after an- 
other, we were sent for by Eldress 
Joanna, to make to her the most heart- 
searching confession of the whole twelve 
months. We told her our “trials” as well 
as our sins, and there was no event of 
our simple lives which was too insignif- 
icant to consult her about. If one sis- 
ter had had some disagreement with an- 
other, a reconciliation was arranged. If 
one were discontented, if she felt ill, if 
she thought the household duties allotted 
to her were more than her share, if the 
deaconess in charge had not allowed her 
new clothing when she thought she 
needed it, this was the time to set forth 
such trials, that the eldress might ad- 
just matters, and that not an unkind or 
repining thought might remain to mar 
the harmony of the holy Christmastide. 

We must confess it if we had been 
late in rising, at meals or at devotions; 
if we had had any “partial feelings” for 
a brother; if we had wasted anything; 
if we had hung a pair of sister’s stock- 
ings next to a brother’s shirt when we 
put out the wash; if we had longed to 
get letters from, or to write them to, our 
relatives and friends outside the fold; 
if we had taken any pride in our per- 
sonal appearance; or—if we had stepped 
on a threshold. This last may seem a 
venial offense, but it was one of the 
sacred “orders” that we should step over 
the threshold, not on it. There was an 
excellent reason for this, of course. So 
many careless feet would soon wear down 
a threshold so that the cold air would 
pour in under the door, and this was no 
small consideration in the winter, when 
the halls were about as cold as out of 
doors. Moreover, a worn threshold spoils 
the appearance of a room, and it is a 
great deal of work to put down a new 
one. 

Such detailed confessions consumed a 
very long day, and it was dark, and sup- 
per time, before all were finished. After 
tea we were ready to creep quietly to bed. 
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“Truthful Jane 
By Florence Morse’ Kingsley 


, Author of The Singular.Miss Smith, The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, etc, etc 


Part ItI—Chapter V 


HE growing -conviction 

of her own folly haunted 

Jane even in her belated 

ep dreams, in which 

found herself onee more 

in the pleasant English 

schoolroom ‘superimtend- 

ing her two small cousins in their youth- 
ful efforts to comprehend the fundamen- 
tal principles of good conduct. “You 
should always be considerate to those be- 
neath you, Percy,” she seemed to be say- 
ing, “and help them whenever you can.” 
Then she had quoted the grand old 
motto of the French, aristocracy, “No- 
blesse oblige,” explaining how one’s supe- 
riority in any particular only added to 
one’s obligation to those less fortunate. 
It was hard to awaken from this 


dream to find the rain beating heavily 
upon the roof of Mrs Belknap’s trunk- 
room, and to realize from.an inspection 


of the loud-voiced nickel clock which she 
had been told to take upstairs that she 
was very late indeed. 

Mrs Belknap was engaged in prepar- 
ing breakfast, as expeditiously as was 
possible with .her child hanging. about 
her skirts and clamoring for his food. 
She bestowed an impatient glance upon 
Jane as she entered the kitchen which 
had the effect of dispelling that young 
person’s contrition as effectually as one 
of Lady Agatha’s ill-timed reproaches. 

“T am sorry to be late,” said Jane, 
stiffly. 

Mrs. Belknap did not reply. At the 
moment she was adding boiling water to 
the. coffeepot and. stirring its contents 
with.a long handled, spoon. 

Jane shrugged her shoulders. “She’s 
an ill-bred person,” :she told herself re- 
sentfully. “Shall I lay the table, 
madam ?” she ventured, after an uncom- 
‘fortable silence, during which she 
watched her young mistress’ deft motions 
with dismayed interest. 

“That is already done,” replied, Mrs 
Belknap, turning her pretty, flushed face 
upon Jane. “I believe I told you Jast 
night that Mr Belknap and Mr Everett 
were obliged to leave for the city on the 
thalf-past seven car. You should have 
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she. 


been. down hour ago. I.mever calla 
servant,” she added severely. 

Jane swallowed thard.. . Then, néblesse 
oblige recurred to her mind. “You did 
tell me,” she said, very gently, “and I.am 
sorry I overslept. I will try not to do 
that again. Shall I give Master Buster 
his breakfast, ma’am ?” 

wariety .of expressions ,passed in 
rapid .succession over Mrs Belknap’s 
mobile face, astonishment, pleasure 
a-subdued twinkle of fun shone in her 
eyes:as she. again turned to Jane. “Why, 
yes; you may—if he will go with you.” 

A fleeting sense -of wonder at this 
unchanging attitude of subserviency 
toward ‘the infant pervaded .Jane’s Eng- 
lish mind. Then she stooped toward the 
child. “If -you.will come with me, Mas- 
- Buster, I will give you -your :break- 

st.” 

The -child stared at her thoughtfully; 
then to his mother’s. manifest astonish- 
ment he accepted the invitation. “I 
will -do wiv oo,” he said with immense 
condescension. 

Mrs Belknap. ‘heaved a thankful sigh. 
“How sweet of the darling!” she mur- 
mured. “Here -is his. breakfast food, 
Jane. He likes it with cream:and sugar. 
You may give him ‘he juice of /half an 
orange ‘and two-slices of this whole wheat 
bread toasted, with butter. He will 
breakfast with us this morning.” 

As Jane in her frilled eap and white 
apron bearing a tray entered the din- 
ing room she encountered Mr John Ever- 
ett. He looked at ‘her inquiringly. 
“Good morning,” he said cheerfully. 

“Good morning, sir;” replied Jane 
unsmilingly, then blushed angrily to 
find herself blushing. “He is very rude 
to notice. a servant so particularly,” she 
told herself. Then her curiosity got the 
better of her and she stole a second 
glance at ‘him. Mr Everett: was appar- 


ently quite absorbed in his paper at the 


moment and Jane had ample opportunity 
to observe the fine, strong lines of his 
clean-shaven face. He was undeniably 
handsome, Jane was forced to admit, and 
he looked kind and sensible. 

The small boy known as Buster now 
appeared borne high aloft in his tall 
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father’s arms, and presently the entire 
family was seated at the table. 

Jane hated herself anew as she waited 
by her mistress’ chair to pass the cups of 
coffee on her little tray. Try as she 
would she could not rid herself of the 
vision of Lady Agatha’s scornful eyes, 
while Reginald and Gwendolen seemed 
quietly to mock her from across the sea. 
In an interval of absence from the din- 
ing room in quest of fresh toast she 
caught a trill of low laughter; then Mrs 
Belknap’s carrying voice “—really quite 
impressive; is’nt she? but I fear she’s 
bound to be more ornamental than use- 
ful.’ 

Jane’s indignant blushes betrayed her 
to at least one pair of eyes when she re- 
entered the dining room, and Mr John 
Everett plainly looked his displeasure 
at his pretty sister, who was still ex- 
changing smiles with her husband. 

“How would you like it, sis?” Jane 
heard him ask pointedly, as the two men 
were putting on their coats in the front 


“How do I like it, you mean, Jack. 
Well, I only hope you'll find me alive 
tonight,” Mrs Belknap had _ replied. 
Then she came out airily to the kitchen, 
where Jane was awkwardly gathering 
the breakfast things preparatory to wash- 
ing them. 

“Now, Jane,” said Mrs Belknap, pro- 
ducing a leather-covered account book, 
with a pretty air of importance, “I must 
have a little talk with you. What is your 
full name, please ?” 

“Jane Evelyn Aubrey-Blythe,” replied 
Jane, distinctly. “My nobleness obliges 
me to be truthful and polite,” she 
thought. 

Mrs Belknap was staring at her with 
an incredulous smile. “Not really?” 
she said. “You found that name in a 
novel, didn’t you?” 

“No, madam,” said Jane, coldly, “that 
is my full name.” 

“Where did you work before you came 
to me?” went on Mrs Belknap, with a 
pause of her busy pencil. 

Jane hesitated. 

Mrs Belknap’s clear eyes demanded in- 
stant answer, somewhat after the manner 
of a magistrate conducting a legal ex- 
amination. Master Belknap, who was 
leaning upon his mother’s knee in a com- 
placently postprandial state, also cen- 
tered his direct gaze upon the girl’s face. 

“T—worked, that is, I was last em- 
ployed by a—Mrs Markle or—Madam 
Melbrun,” faltered Jane, loudly clash- 
ing the cups in her confusion. 
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“Be careful, not to break the china, 
Jane,” advised Mrs Belknap with house- 
wifely care. “In what capacity were you 
employed by this Mrs or Madam—what 
was the name?” 

“I don’t know,” confessed Jane, with 
desperate frankness. “She told me her 
name was Markle; afterward she said it 
was Melbrun.” 

Mrs Belknap shook her head, as she 
again glanced seriously at the name with 
which she had just headed the clear new 
page in her book of accounts. “I can- 
not understand,” she said strongly, “why 
people should lie about their names, nor, 
indeed, about anything. It is so much 
more sensible to tell the truth. That is 
what I often tell Mary, ‘Do tell me the 
truth, Mary,’ I say to her. But I fear 
she never does.” 

“What, never?” exclaimed Jane, un- 
consciously plagiarizing from a comic 
opera. 

“Tt is a habit, I fear,” said Mrs Belk- 
nap in a depressed tone, “telling false- 
hoods, I mean; some persons tell them 
when they might just as well tell the 
truth, even from their own standpoint. 
Of course,” she added hastily, “it is al- 
ways right and best to tell the exact 
truth. I hope, Jane, that you are a 
truthful girl. You will get on much bet- 
ter with me if you are. Now what did 
you do for this person for whom you 
last worked ?” 

“IT smuggled,” said Jane shortly. 

“You—what?” 

“Smugg'ed,” repeated Jane. “I smug- 
gled lace—five thousand dollars worth, 
the man said. Mrs Markle sewed it in 
my jacket between the lining and the 
outside. But they found it and took it 
away.” 

Mrs Belknap looked actually fright- 
ened for a minute. “I—TI don’t believe 
it,” she murmured weakly. 

“7 didn’t know Mrs Markle put the 
lace there,” Jane went on firmly. “She 
gave me a beautiful fur coat to wear on 
the ship, and asked me to leave my jacket 
in her stateroom. She sewed the lace 
in the jacket curing the voyage.” 

“You look like a truthful girl,” mused 
Mrs Belknap, ,“but—. Then you have 
just come to America,” she added 
shrewdly, “and you have no references, 
of course?” 

“No, Mrs Belknap, I have not,” re- 
plied Jane, expecting no less than an in- 
stant dismissal after this damaging state- 
ment. 

To her great surprise the lady closed 
her book with a slight shrug of her 
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shapely shoulders. “The matter of wages 
we discussed last might,” she said tenta- 
tively. “Now I am expecting Mrs Whit- 
taker to wash this morning. You will 
put the kitchen to rights as quickly as 
you can; and remember, Jane, that al- 
though you have no references I shall 
soon be able to find out just what sort of 
a girl you are. I am not easily deceiv 

This improving conversation was inter- 
rupted by the arrival at the back door 
of a tall, thin, dyspeptic-looking person 
attired in a rusty black gown and a 
dispirited hat, both of which articles of 
attire had obvionsly seen better days. 

“Good mornin’, Mis’ Belknap,” began 
this individual with a trenchant sniff, 
as she divested herself of her draggled 
black skirt, which was thus revealed as 
a sort of drop curtain concealing a scant 
gingham wrapper beneath, girt about the 
waist with a decent checkered apron. 

Mrs Belknap displayed her white 
teeth in a winning smile as she replied: 
“And this is my new maid, Jane Blythe,” 
she added, indicating that young person 
with an affable gesture. 

“My! you ain’t tellin’ me that Mary 
MacGrotty’s left you?” exclaimed Mrs 
Whittaker in a sympathizing tone; “as 
good an’ kind as you ’ve be’n to her! I 
sh’d think she’d be shamed to treat you 
so mean. As I says to m’ ’usband this 
mornin’, ‘Mary MacGrotty,’ I says, ‘don’t 
know when she’s well off, a-livin’ with 
that sweet young lady’.” 

“T expect Mary back within a few 
days,’ Mrs Belknap said guardedly. 
“She’s away just now.” 

Mrs Whittaker bent over the tubs with 
a deep, discouraged sigh. “M’ back’s mos’ 
broke this mornin’,” she observed, flap- 
ping a wet sheet on the board and jath- 
ering it freely with soap; “but what with 
five children to work for, an’ m’ ’usband 
out o’ work since Christmas it comes 
pretty. hard on a body. Was you ex- 
pectin’ to stay right along?” 

“Were you speaking to me?” asked 
Jane coldly. 

Mrs Whittaker cast a guarded glance 
about the kitchen. “She’s gone; ain’t 
ee She ain’t plannin’ to keep two, is 

Jane made no reply. Mrs Whittaker 
gazed at her for a moment with her 
soapy arms akimbo. “You won’t like it 
here,” she said at last. “I e’n see that 
without ha’f lookin’. She’s turrible to 
work fur. T couldn't stan’ her—more’n 
fur a day now an’ then. As I tell m’ 
*usband, I wasn’t made to be bossed by 
nobody. I’m awful proud an’ independ- 
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ent, an’ she thinks she’s the hull thing. 
I guess if she knew all ’at I know ‘bout 
the goin’s on ia this ‘ere kitchen she 
wouldn’t be quite so pe de 

A light step at the door ag 
the hasty return of Mrs Belknap; 
Whittaker was discovered diligently a 
bing, with a sad but resigned expression 
of countenance. 

“IT brought down this embroidered 
shirt waist for you to wash, Mrs Whit- 
taker, and will you please be careful not 
to rub the embroidery on the board; it 
isn’t much soiled, you see; a little of this 
white soap will be best for the flannels 
and for all of these fine white things. 
By the way, you haven’t put any of that 
washing powder into the water, have 
tables ; Mary thinks she can’t get along 
without it. But it is very bad for the 
clothes.” 

Mrs Whittaker received the garment 
in question with am air of lofty uncon- 
cern. “I woz never known to put that 
nasty yellow stuff in m’ clo’es,” she said 


that, Mis’ Belkmap. You don’t need to 
worry about nothin’ when J’m in the 
kitchen.” 

“T know you're very careful, Mrs Whit- 
taker,” the young mistress of the house 
made haste to assure her. 

“T ’ope she’ll keep out the kitchen the 
rest the day,” Mrs Whittaker observed 
acridly, as the door closed on Mrs Belk- 
nap’s retreating figure. “The simple 
idee of her teaching me how to wash! 
No washin’ powder, indeed! Well, I 
guess I ain’t a-goin’ to rub m’ fingers to 
the bone fur her! That there white 
soap ain’t worth shucks. But I'll take it 
’ome with me; itll do to wash the chil- 
dren with.” 

Mrs Whittaker sighed deeply as she 
crossed the floor with the cake of white 
soap. “I'll > leave it in m’ pocket,” 
she said. “Is there a drop of tea in that 
pot? No? Well, P’ll make me a cup, I 
guess. My! I feel s’ kind o’ weak an’ 
gone at the pit o’ my stemick this 
mornin’, as I wuz tellin’ m’ ’usband, ‘I 
guess I’]] have to take it ’s easy ’s I can 
today,’ I says. An’ ’e says, ‘Do,’ ’e says, 
‘an’ come home ’s early ’s you can, 
Maria.’ No; you won’t be in this place 
long. You won’t like it. Me an’ Mary 
gits along pretty fair; but she won't 
stan’ another girl around. Many ’s the 
time she ’s said so to me, right in this 
kitchen.” 

Jane hastily hung up the tea towels; 
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her ears were burning under the loose 
waves of her hair. 

“T’ll help m’self to what I want to 
eat,” Mrs Whittaker was saying amiably, 
“T know where everythin’ is, an’ you don’t 
need to stay ’round here on my account. 
If you was wantin’ to change yer place 
when your week ’s out I know a real 
nice woman down the street ’at ain’t got 
a girl. I promised here yeste’d’y ’at I'd 
inquire ’round. I'd like to ’eommodate 
her; her youngest girl’s clo’es just fits 
my Edie May. She’s a nice woman to 
work for, too; she ain’t always a-snoopin’ 
round like some other folks I know of.” 

Mrs Whittaker paused to empty a lib- 
eral shower of the tabooed washing com- 
pound into the boiler which was begin- 
ning to steam upon the range; then she 
rummaged in the pocket of her gown 
with an abstracted air. “Gracious! I 
ope I didn’t leave that washin’ soda to 
home. No; ’ere it is.” 

Jane observed Mrs Whittaker’s move- 
ments with astonished interest as she 
proceeded to cast certain large fragments 
of a- whitish substance after the wash- 
ing powder. ‘“Washin’ soda ’s m’ best 
friend, ’s I tell my ’usband frequent. I 
most always carry some with me. Most 
the women I work for can’t. abide it; 
but it takes the dirt out, an’ it saves m’ 
back. I don’t ask ’em to buy it, an’ 
’s long ’s I furnish it m’self I say it’s 
none o’ their business. Mind, you don’t 
say nothin’ to her "bout my puttin’ 
washin’ soda in the boiler! but I guess 


you ain’t that kind nohow, as I was 
” 


ing voice sounding in her ears. 
Chapter VI 


“Now, Jane,” Mrs Belknap observed 
pleasantly, “you can put the chambers 
and bathrooom in nice order; and then 
you may sweep the stairs, the hall and 
the front piazza. As a rule I should 
like to have all that attended to before 
breakfast. When Mary returns I will 
prepare a schedule of your work care- 
fully arranged for the different days, so 
that there can be no possible misunder- 
standing with regard to it. Aren’t you 
feeling well?” she added, with severe 
kindness, as she eyed Jane’s proud little 
face which too plainly betrayed the wake- 
ful hours of the previous night and the 
heavy, unrefreshing slumber of the early 
morning. “I hope you are not delicate.” 

Jane straightened her slim figure. 
“Thank you, Mrs Belknap, I am feeling 
quite well,” she replied coldly. 
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“Very well, then; you will find the 
brushes and dusters in this closet, and I 
should like you to be careful to keep 
them in their place. Dear me! I 
wonder what that child can be doing?” 

The sound of running water and the 
tinkle of broken glass reached their ears 
from an adjoining room. “Oh you 
naughty bey!: What will mother do with 
you!” 

“I was dest cweanin’ my teef, muzzer, 
an’ I dwopped ’e’ gwass, an’ it— 
b-w-woke!” explained the small boy 
earnestly. “An’ all.’e’ toof powder, ’pilled 
on ’e’ floor! It’s nice an’ s-w-e-et, muz- 
zer! I like toof powder.” 

“Oh, Buster Belknap, you haven't been 
eating tooth powder ?” 

“TI cweaned my teef, an’ I dwopped ’e’ 
gwass, an’ J—” 

Further explanations were rendered 
impossible by Mrs Belknap’s prompt and 
heroic measures. The naughty pink 
mouth was forced open and rapidly ex- 
plored by maternal eyes, and fingers, 
while Jane was required to fetch in rapid 
succession a glass of water, a clean towel 
and a fresh pinafore. 

During the process the small boy 
screamed and struggled manfully if in- 
effectually; but once washed, dried and 
freshly arrayed he pranced gaily away, 
his countenance composed and cheerful. 

Jane was by this time busily engaged 
in sweeping the front stairs, while she 
wondered miserably if any girl in the 
whole world could be so unhappy and 
friendless as herself. She wished gloom- 
ily that she had not run away from 
Portland Square. She condemned her- 
self bitterly for the pride and vain- 
glory of her hasty actions, and with it 
all wave after wave of desperate home- 
sickness surged over her young soul. It 
was scarcely to be wondered at that dust 
eunningly accumulated in dark nooks 
and corners should escape the notice of 
the tear-blurred hazel eyes, nor that the 
unswept rugs should be thoughtlessly 
pushed to one side. 

She was suddenly recalled to a sense 
of these shortcomings by Mrs Belknap’s 
crisp, American voice. “Why, Jane! 
You are not doing this work at all prop- 
erly. One would think it was your first 
experience in sweeping!” 

“Tt is, ma’am,” said Jane, hopelessly. 

“Dear me! I’m afraid this will never 
do,” went on Mrs Belknap, with a dis- 
couraged sigh. “Can’t you see the dirt? 
Here, let me show you!” 

Jane stared at the faultless demonstra- 
tion of housewifely skill with sullen re- 
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sentment. In her own eyes she seemed to 
have sunken to a plane infinitely beneath 
that occupied by Susan, the housemaid 
in the Portland Square mansion. Susan, 
at least, knew how to do her work thor- 
oughly and well. 

“Now, Jane, will you try again?” 
asked Mrs Belknap, pleasantly conscious 
of a most praiseworthy patience and self- 
control. “I am sure you can sweep down 
these stairs properly, if you try, and if 
you will put your mind upon what you 
are doing. Then these rugs— I think 
I told you to take them out of doors 
to brush. They are quite filled with 
dust and germs, I dare say.” 

Mrs Belknap appeared to expect some 
sort of reply to this serious arraignment, 
for she eyed Jane searchingly. 

“You didn’t mention the rugs, ma‘am,” 
said poor Jane, with an uncontrollable 
quiver of her mutinous mouth; “but I 
will take them out, if you would like me 
to. 

As she bore her burden through the 
kitchen Mrs Whittaker suspended her 
monotonous labors to remark, “My! J 
wouldn’t stir a foot to clean them rugs, 
if I was you. That’s man’s work. Mis’ 
Radford—her ’at I was tellin’ you wanted 
a girl—hires a man to clean the rugs 
every Thursday. .’*Tain’t no more’n 
right, neither !” 

The sun was shining cheerfully out of 
doors, and a brisk wind was hurrying 
big, white clouds across the April sky. 
In spite of herself the clean, wholesome 
air and active exercise restored Jane’s 
spirits. “I’ll soon earn enough money 
to pay my passage back to England,” 
she told herself, “and then— I can eas- 
ily get a place as yoverness somewhere.” 

The capricious breeze whipped her 
brown hair in clouds across her eyes, 
guite blinding her to the approach of 
the stout, rubicund, showily-dressed per- 
son who paused to stare curiously at 
Jane before entering the kitchen door. 

The individual was discovered in close 
consultation with Mrs Whittaker as Jane 
passed through the kitchen. 

“That’s what I tol’ ’er,” the laundress 
was remarking, plaintively, as she passed 
a succession of dripping articles through 
the wringer, “‘Mary won’t never stan’ 
another girl in ’er kitchen,’ I says, an’ 
it'll likely lose me a day a week, besides. 
It ain’t right to take the bread out o’ 
my pore children’s mouths to put into 
hern; that it ain’t!” 

Mrs Belknap was investing her child in 
coat and cap with a somewhat worried 
expression on her pretty face as Jane 
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re-entered the hall. “Please don’t talk 
to Mrs Whittaker any more than you 
can help, Jane.” she said seriously. “I 
think it hinders her in her work.” 

“T haven’t spoken to the woman, 
ma’am,” replied Jane, justly indignant. 
“T can’t help it if she talks to me; but 
Tm sure I’m not interested in what she 
says.” 

“You shouldn’t answer me in that tone, 
Jane,” advised Mrs Belknap warmly. 
“Oh, I do believe Mary has come back!” 

“Yis, mum; I’ve come back; but I 
ain’t sure as Ill stay,” announced a rich 
Irish voice from the door. 

“Oh, Mary, where have you been! I 
didn’t know what to think when I found 
you were gone again.” 

“Well, mum, you hadn’t no more’n 
turned the corner before the telephone 
bell rang. It was me cousin in Tomp- 
kinville. ‘Oh, Mary MacGrotty,’ she 
says, whin she heard my voice, ‘Aunt 
Bridget’s tuk awful bad,’ she says; ‘you 
must come to wanst!’ ‘T’ll come,’ I says, 
‘an’ stay just wan hour! Tve me dinner 
to get,’ I says, ‘an’ me leddy’s out.’ But 
whin I got to me cousin’s house I found 
me aunt in strong convulsions. ‘Sure, 
an’ you won’t have the heart to lave ’er 
like this,’ they all says to me; an’ so I 
stayed the night. She’s some better this 
mornin’, the saints be praised; but I 
guess I’ll be goin’ back, as I see you’ve 
help a-plinty.” ‘ 

“Oh, Mary,” Mrs Belknap said ear- 
nestly, “I want you to stay. Ive hired 
Jane to help me with Buster, and she’ll 
wait at table besides and do the upstairs 
sweeping. You'll find it much easier.” 

Miss MacGrotty folded her fat arms 
and-.surveyed Jane with coldly critical 
eyes. “If I’d a known you was wantin’ 
a sicond gurl, I cud ’a’ got you my niece 
—ame brother’s youngest daughter, Annie. 
She’s a lovely worker an’ used to chil- 
dren. Where did you git the loikes o’ 
her,” she added, with a scornful toss of 
her plumed head. 

“From an agency in New York,” re- 
plied Mrs Belknap, with a conciliatory 
mildness of demeanor which astonished 
Jane. “I think you’ll find Jane a_pleas- 
ant help and companion, and Jane, I 
hope you'll get along nicely with Mary. 
And now that you’ve finished laying 
down the rugs, Jane, won’t you put on 
your hat and go out with Buster. He’s 
in the side yard; but I fear he’ll run 
away if he’s left to himself too long.” 

When Jane came down from her attic 
room attired for the street, Mrs Belk- 
nap stopped her to say pointedly: 
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“You’ve forgotten your apron, Jane, 
you'll find a clean one in the top drawer 
of the dining room closet.” 

Poor Jane was quite unaware of the 
subtle psychological processes which 
contributed to her feeling of loathing 
for that innocent and spotless article of 
attire. But the apron appeared to be the 
last straw added to the already intoler- 
able burden of her acute discomfort. 
Her pretty face was clouded and gloomy 
as she walked slowly across the muddy 
road in pursuit of the brilliant red tam 
perched on Master Belknap’s curly head. 
Mrs Belknap, watching from an upper 
window, frowned and _ shrugged her 
shoulders. “I don’t know whether it will 
pay to bother with that girl,” she mur- 
mured. “I’m sure I haven’t experienced 
a peaceful moment since she came, so far ; 
but perhaps I can train her if I am 
patient.” 

The training process presently called 
for a fresh rebuke, with copious explana- 
tory notes and commentaries, when Jane 
returned to the house half an hour later 
bearing Master Belknap, who was 
screaming and kicking with all the 
pent-up energy of a young cyclone. 

“What is the matter with Buster, 
Jane?’ demanded his mother, excitedly, 
as she ran hastily down the front stairs 
to receive the two. 

“He wanted to play in the muddy water 
with another little boy named Buster 
Bliss,” replied Jane, quite breathless with 
her exertions; “and when I asked him 
not to get wet, he threw mud at me and 
at the other child; then I thought best 
to bring him home.” 

“Oh, I don’t like him to play with that 
Bliss child at all; he’s a very rude boy!” 
exclaimed Mrs Belknap. “I meant to 
have told you about that, Jane. Stop 
erying, darling, and let mother wipe 
your tears—poor little sweetheart; his 
hands are as cold as ice, and— why, Jane, 
his sleeves are wringing wet, and cov- 
ered with mud; and his feet, too! dear, 
dear!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Jane, “he would 
play in the water; that is why I carried 
him home. He sat right down in the 
mud, ma’am.” 

“But why did you allow it? Really, 
Jane, I can see that you are not at all 
used to children. Have you ever had the 
eare of one before? One has to manage, 
you know.” 

Jane made no reply. And Mrs Belk- 
nap did not seem to notice the omission 
in the strenuous process of rehabilita- 
tion which immediately ensued. 
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Jane stood meekly by, supplying the 
needful articles one by one. When all 
was over and the child :eleased from his 
mother’s fond arms with a rapturous 
kiss, she ventured upon a single ques- 
tion 

“When Master Buster says he ‘won’t’ 
what am TI te do ma’am?” 

Mrs Belknap leaned back in her chair 
with a far-away look in her bright eyes. 
Finally she replied. “You must contrive 
not to have him say *won’t’ to you, Jane. 
It requires infinite tact and patience to 
care for a high-spirited child like Bus- 
ter. Of course, I could not allow you 
to punish him in any way. I do not be- 
lieve in corporal punishment; and even 
if I approved of it, I should never rele- 
gate it to other hands.” 

“And about the other children, ma’am; 
I noticed several in the neighborhood 
while I was out. There was another very 
rude child named Buster Yates—at least 
the little girl who was with him said so. 
—I couldn’t help wondering.” 

“About what Jane?” asked Mrs Belk- 
nap indulgently. “I suppose everything 
in America is quite new and strange to 
you,” she added rather proudly; “I shall 
always be glad to explain what you do 
not understand.” 

“Would you mind telling me why so 
many little boys in America are called 
—Buster? It’s a very curious name. I 
never heard it in England.” 

Mrs Belknap laughed heartily. “That’s 
very easily explained,” she said. “It is 
really a nickname taken from a series 
of humorous pictures in one of the news- 
papers. Quite possibly people are over- 
doing it,” she added, meditatively. 

Jane looked mystified. 

“Our Buster’s name is really Everett 
Livingstone, and the Bliss child is Ralph, 
I believe; and Mrs Yates’ little boy is 
named Frederick. The Caldwells call 
their Arthur ‘Buster,’ and in town the 
Elwells and the Farleys and—yes, ever 
so many others have ‘Busters.’ It must 
have struck you as being very singular.” 

“Yes, Mrs Belknap,” said Jane, point- 
edly. “It did.” 

As John Everett was returning from 
the city that night, and many nights 
thereafter, he found himself dwelling 
with singular intentness on the piquant 
face of his sister’s English maid;- it 
seemed to look out at him wistfully from 
the damp folds of his evening paper, 
and to haunt the twilight seclusion of 
the ferryboat deck upon which he was 
accustomed to tramp many a breezy mile 
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in his daily trips across New York’s 
spacious harbor. 

John Everett was a graduate of Yale 
and a budding lawyer, employed in a 
downtown law office. He had unhesitat- 
ingly expended every cent of a slender 
patrimony in obtaining his education, 
and at present was in the hopeful posi- 
tion of a strong swimmer striking out 
unhampered for a distant shore. He 
fully expected to reach that shore— 
sometime; but a man swimming for his 
life in the deep and perilous current of 
an untried profession has no business to 
dwell upon the alluring vision of any 
woman’s face. That the woman of his 
shy boyhood dreams was waiting for him 
on that far-off shore, he felt reasonably 
sure; but even this conviction could not 
prevent him from feeling sorry for Jane. 
She was struggling in deep water, too, 
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and would she—could she reach the shore 
in safety, unless some one—. 

“T am a fool!” John Everett told him- 
self vigorously, and squared his broad 
shoulders to the bracing ocean wind, 
which blew damp and salt from the vasty 
deeps outside the Hook. 

Half an hour later he came upon Jane 
at the corner, whither she had been sent 
to post a letter. There were half-dried 
tears sparkling upon her long lashes, and 
her mouth drooped pathetically at the 
corners. 

“What is the trouble, Jane?” he 
couldn’t help asking; his blue eyes said 
more. 

Jane ignored both. “There is nothing 
the matter, sir,” she said icily, and drew 
back to let him pass. 


(To be Continued) 


A Tale of Too Much 


Be LIAT on earth are you 

® doing — moving?” 
called the Intimate 
as she walked into 
my upstairs sitting 
room. 

“No, only weeding, 
and didn’t realize how heavy my crop is 
growing,” I replied, coming out of a 
sleeping room and emptying a big apron 
full of truck onto the couch. 

“Oh, I know you!” said the Intimate. 
“Your visit rested you so that you are 
enjoying a little extra cleaning.” 

“Perhaps that’s what you’d call it,” 
I said. “At any rate, Ella’s house has 
sent me home with a determination to 
look at my household belongings with 
unprejudiced eyes—if that’s possible. 
The room I had was an object lesson I 
evidently needed. It was large, but no 
one would have dreamed it. Many of the 
furnishings are quaint—you know she 
affects the antique—and a few are very 
valuable, but they are so mixed with 
trash. 

“Last night I sat before the comfort- 
able wood fire and wished I could throw 
about half the contents of the room into 
it. In the first place the walls were 


With a Moral for Christmas 


By Helen Pritchard 


nearly covered; fans flourished every- 
where, fastened even into the Japanese 
panels on the closet doors. There were 
wooden and brass plaques; mottoes, 
whose sentiments, however praiseworthy, 
had nothing to offer toward the uplifting 
of a guest, unless it was the ‘Onward and 
Upward’ that hung over the head of the 

An exquisite black and white oil 
was flanked by a tawdry Chinese daub 
and an aged and awful watercolor; un- 
~ a was a warped letter-holder of birch 
ark. 

“The most beautiful copy of the 
Mater Dolorosa I ever saw was sur- 
rounded by gewgaws. There was some- 
thing hanging from everything that 
could hold anything by the skin of its 
teeth. Photographs—unframed, and of 
no interest to anyone—were impaled to 
the walls with rusty pins, or leaned for- 
ward in back-breaking curves in wire 
holders, like bent old men in invalid 
chairs. I counted in that room five orna- 
mental (?) calendars, and four thermom- 
eters—no two having come to the same 
decision about the temperature! I wish 
T’d counted the ink wells.” 

“What a rummage sale that house 
would make,” sighed the Intimate. 
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A TALE OF TOO MUCH 


“The mantel was loaded with bric-a- 
brac that left. everything to be.desived— 
most of, it ‘had been passed along from 
the lower rooms, I fancy—there weren’t 
two articles in it worth harboring. The 
dressing table was a beauty, inlaid. I 
wish I had one like it! I.remember it 
had on it, among other necessaries, two 
eandle.holders of roses and leaves, much 
chipped; a candle with a soiled paper 
shade; a string ball—also of tissue paper 
tied with ribbons;.a small stuffed owl; 
an .adamantine pincushion that nothing 
short of bullets could penetrate; and 
curled up Christmas cards—and trays on 
little mats—” I stopped for breath. 

“All in one room—oh, you are exag- 
gerating!” exclaimed the Intimate. 

“Wait! I’m telling you the solemn 
truth,” I maintained. “The top of one 
bureau was worse yet—a museum of the 
needless! Besides what belongs there I 
recall .pieture frames, bottles, vases— 
big and little, and trays—my senses ! 
Tl neyer give anybody a tray again! 

“The furniture was so crowded ‘round 
the room that there wasn’t a spot one 
could touch the wall anywhere—” 

“What did you want to touch it for?” 
asked the Intimate. 

“Why—I didn’t,” 1 confessed, “till IL 
saw difficulties in the way, woman fash- 
ion. . Every piece of furniture was 
groaning under a miscellaneous burden. 
The tables—five of them—held | plush 
boxes and leather boxes and burnt wood 
boxes; magazines, medieval and modern, 
in piles that overflowed to the floor; 
books, though there were bookshelves in 
the corner; and more boxes, trays (for a 
change) and baskets galore. On my 
word I could see ten empty cologne bot- 
tles from where I sat and there were 
enough jewel boxes in the room to hold 
the jewels of a—a—harem.” 

“Did you sit up all night criticising? 
Come over and visit me,” said the Inti- 
mate. 

Ignoring this sarcasm, I continued: 
“The two sofas had three times more pil- 
lows and covers than could possibly be 
wanted this side of Alaska and they were 
all faded and out of date. It would take 
a brave man to steer his way in the dark 
among the footstools and rockers of that 
room. Ella never gives away or throws 
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away anything. I couldn’t go to sleep, 
king of the pity of it. You see, 


‘neither the beautiful nor useful things 


had a chance ; and yet the accumulation 
of stuff is partly unconscious—it is so 
gradual. Why don’t we at least pass 
things along‘ Antiquated afghans are 
still warm if not decorative. Pictures 
and ornaments that we care nothing for, 
but keep from inertia, might give great 
pleasure te somebody. And the dusting 
it would save! 

“Ella’s whole house is overloaded— 
a perfect elutter. She needs the services 
ef that man who makes a living by ac- 
cepting invitations to house parties—he’s 
generally asked by a desperate husband 
—and smashing ill-selected wedding 
gifts, hideous vases, awkward and unde- 
sirable furniture, during his stay.” 

“You've put some lovely things in this 
pile,” said the Intimate, handling over 
my dethroned household goods. “You're 
surely not going to throw aside all these, 
are you’ If you are, I'd like that little 
cast and this—” 

“There you go!” I sniffed; “we're all 
in such a habit of absorbing everything 
presentable to put somewhere! You don’t 
really want any of these gimeracks—if 
you'll stop to think—and you can’t have 
’em. No! I’m going to divide the best 
of these between two poor souls who have 
starved all their lives for pretty things.” 

“Oh, you’re so extreme!” cried the 
Intimate, a trifle resentfully. “Don’t 
you think everybody ought to like to get 
pretty things?” 

“Why, of course; it’s a part of life,” I 
admitted. “But we overindulge a harm- 
less pleasure till it develops into a posi- 
tive vice. I hope I’ve learned by lesson. 
T’m tired to death seeing so much! Any- 
way, the decrepit bric-a-brac that I have 
had to carefully turn butter side out 
every Friday after Hilda sweeps—the 
useless dust-catchers, Christmas gifts in 
the dotage, and all the lame and lazy 
furnishings in my house that can’t give 
a reason for being, go into the ash bar- 
rel!” 

“You won’t need the ‘smash man’ if 
you keep on the way you’ve begun. I ad- 
vise you not to get rid of what you'll 
be sorry for,” said the Intimate, rising. 
“T guess I'll go home and look around.” 
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ELLO! — Yes, this is 
i>” Gorman’s. — Who? — 
O, yes, Mrs Harms- 
worth. — Certainly. — 
No trouble at all, Mrs 
Harmsworth. — “One 
pound figs, quarter 
pound orange peel, two pounds loaf 
sugar.” — Will that be all? —Yes in- 
deed, we'll surely get it to you tonight. 
— Goodby. 

Here Mack, take this order—Mrs 
Harmsworth, Appleton street? Got it? 
Yes, I know Bill’s on his way up there 
now, but what good does that do us? 
Probably by the time you get started 
she’ll —Wait till I answer that phone !— 
I thought so! Add to that order, Mack, 
one of those barley candy horses for 
the kid’s stocking. Women are — 

Hello! Hello!—Can’t hear you.— 
Thompson! — Oh, Thomas. Good even- 
ing, Mrs Thomas. Yes, our team for 
your section has started. — Well, it may 
be after midnight, but if you really 
must have it — Not at all, Mrs Thomas; 
always glad to oblige customers when 
we can.— Goodby. 

Johnson, you go nearest the Thom- 
ases; take up a pound of Sultana rai- 
sins. Stop your knocking and get busy! 
TI can’t help it if fool women will 
There’s the phone again— another of 
’em, probably! 

Hello!— Mr Gorman is talking. — 
Thank you, Mrs Tobey; I wish you a 
great many.— Yes, I know how it is; 
all of us apt to forget. —TI didn’t quite 
caich that— Oh, yes. Hold the line 
just a moment, please—— Hello! Hello! 
Mrs Tobey?—TI caught the team just in 
time— “One pound shelled popcorn.” 
Is that all?— Goodby. 

Three blocks out of the way for a 
pound of popeorn and weather a howl- 
ing blizzard! Why in the dickens didn’t 
she wake up a week ago! All right, 
Mack, take that extra blanket — you’ll 
need it. Hurry up with those orders, 
Harry—Mack’s waiting and it’s late now! 
Just a minute, Mack—— 

Hello!— Certainly.—Is it very im- 
portant?— Hardly see how we can do it, 
Mrs Longworth.— Is it absolutely neces- 
sary?’ I don’t like to disappoint — 
Never mind, Mrs Longworth, we'll get 
it to you somehow. —Goodby. 


Christmas Eve at Gorman’s Grocery 


By Arthur Chapouille 


A grape fruit and a dozen lemons to 
Mrs Longworth of Allendale street, 
Harry, and rush ’em on to Johnson’s 
team; don’t think he’s started yet. 
Showed her those grape fruit this after- 
noon and she said she didn’t want ’em. 
Some women need interpreters for their 
own minds. Bill’s forgotten this order 
for Mrs Lincoln on Mulberry street. 
Oh, phoned in after he left, was it? I 
might have known it. Sorry, but guess 
it’s up to you, Mack. 

Hello!—Mrs J. ©. Humphry, 22 
Early place. All right, go ahead.— 
“One pound bacon, one can green peas” 
—Is that all?—Is this Mrs Humphry 
talking?— Well just ask her if this order 
won’t do early in the morning day after 
tomorrow. Tell her our teams are late 
now and overloaded.— Yes, I’ll hold the 
line. Hello!— Must have them to- 
night?— We'll do the best we can. 
Goodby. 

Wonder she doesn’t forget to eat! 
Pity she doesn’t just now. If her trade 
wasn’t worth so much, I’d cut her off 
on this. Phew, what a storm! Don’t 
wait for anything more, Mack. Better 
take two latterns. Be as easy as you 
can with the horse—he looks about in 
now. Answer the phone, somebody! 
What’s that? Wants to talk with me 
personally ? 

Hello!— Yes, this is Mr Gorman.— 
Who?— Oh, good evening, Miss Ward. 
— Complain of one of my men, how’s 
that?— Downright cruelty? Oh, I guess 
not, Miss Ward.’ Hansen isn’t that kind. 
—Yes, I know the storm is something 
dreadful. He probably thought it a 
greater kindness to the horse to leave 
her standing, even without shelter, than 
to force her that roundabout half mile 
to Mrs Henry’s, which he could shorten 
half by going across lots on foot. You 
know the horse is well blanketed.—Yes, 
Ili look into it, I assure you.— What is 
that?— One pound of chocolate tonight? 
—Can’t do it, Miss Ward; haven’t a 
team to send.—I’m sorry, but it is im- 
possible. You know there is no one 
whom I would like to oblige more than 
you. Goodby. 

Well Til be hanged! Talk about 
nerve! Here I am working men and 
horses to death because a parcel of 
women forget their orders until the last 
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minute and then one,of.’em has the face 
to complain of cruelty-to animals and, 
in the next breath, wants a 38-cent 
order sent out three miles! Hello, Bill, 
back again, eh! Sorry, but I’ll have to 
send you out on another short trip. 
Pretty nearly all in, aren’t you, old 

¢ Get some of that hot coffee in 

back room. Hello, Johnnie! Seems 
to me you're a pretty small boy to be out 
such a night as this! Mother forgot her 
coffee, did she, and thought it too much 
to ask us to deliver it three blocks? 
Here you are, and an orange for your- 
self. Wish her a.Merry Christmas for 
me. Now there’s a woman who has got 
some sen— 

Hello, ’ello!— Who? — Jenkins? — 
What's the matter, Tom?— The mare is 
down and out, is she? I was afraid of 
it. Where are you?—Put her up in 
Howland’s livery and get a fresh horse. 
Tell ’em you've got to have it, and if 
we can’t get it back there tonight we'll 
see it gets good care here.—Storm’s get- 
ting worse, is it? Get an extra blanket 
for yourself, Tom. Goodby. 

There’s another five dollars’ profit 
gone and nine-tenths of these orders 
eould have been filled yesterday or the day 
before just as well as not. I’ve a good 
mind to have that phone cut out! 

Hello! Mr Gorman, yes— They were 

the best we had, Mrs Howard.— But, 
Mrs Howard, that was yesterday and we 
had, plenty of them then. Your order 
was telephoned in late this afternoon 
and. we sent you the last we had—I’m 
sorry but we haven’t another one left. 
Goodby. 
Thank heaven for that! Those or- 
anges we sent her weren’t quite as big as 
those she saw yesterday and she must 
have-another dozen sent up immediately. 
We haven’t got ‘em, but I believe I’d 
be forgiven for lying about it if we 
had. Has Hansen got in? Tell him 
not to put up the horse yet. Call off 
those orders, Harry. Mrs Smyth, Mrs 
Fulton, Mrs James, Miss Holworthy, 
Miss Appleyard——Wait a minute! 

Hello!— Can’t hear you— Oh, is this 
Mrs Hansen? I’m awfully sorry, Mrs 
Hansen, but we’ve got to send him out 
on another trip.— Yes, I know his throat 
is bad and I’m having him take every 
precaution possible— How late?—I’m 
afraid it will be after 1 before he gets 
back. TH take care of his horse myself, 
and send him right along.— Yes, it is 
hard lines, Mrs Hansen. Do you know, 
it is ten years since I’ve spent a Christ- 
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mas eve al home with my family.— I'll 
look out for him. * Goodby. 

Your wife, Hansen. Been hoping you 
could fill the stockings with her, but 
guess she’ll have to give it up this time. 
Already with those orders, Harry! Mrs 
Hotchkiss, Miss Jansen, Mrs 

Hello, ’ello, ’ellol— Gorman speaking. 
—What?—Can’t do it!—What?—I 
tell. you we can’t do it; teams all out. 
Goodby. 

Somebody wants a yeast cake. Don’t 
know who it was and don’t care! Don’t 
talk to me about the independence of 
a man in business for himself! Here I 
am at the beck and call of every woman 
whe falls in a fit of mental aberration. 
Confound that phone! 

Hello!— But you are too late, Mrs 
Richardson, all the teams are gone.— 
What is that?—Oh no, we don’t want 
to be disobliging but the last team is 
just leaving now for a short trip and I 
can’t ask a man to go two miles, to say 
nothing of the horse, for so small an 
order, or, in fact, for any order at this 
hour.—TIs it so necessary as that?— A 
special messenger by car?—How far are 
you from the car line? I’m sorry for 
anyone feeling ill at this time. Not one 
of the family, is it— Roger? I guess I 
don’t know him.— What—the cat! 
No, Mrs Richardson, we can’t! No, cer- 
tainly not! Goodby. 

Ten cents’ worth of round steak for 
a dyspeptic cat sent up on a night like 
this! And I had always regarded Mrs 
Richardson as a woman with sense! 
Close the doors, Harry, and don’t let 
another soul in. See that there is plenty 
of hot coffee for the boys when they 
come in. This is the last time that ’m 
going to answer that phone tonight. 

Hello, ’ello!—Yes—I’m sorry you 
forgot anything else, Mrs Harmsworth, 
because it’s too late now. Let me sug- 
gest one of our order books in a conven- 
tent place as a memory jogger when — 
What’s that?— Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Mrs Harmsworth. I wish you the same. 
May it be as happy as merry. Good- 
night. 

Merry Christmas! and all of us dead 
tired and lucky if some of the boys aren’t 
on their backs all day tomorrow from ex- 
posure! Merry Christmas—oh, well, 
I suppose they mean all right. Never 
mind picking up tonight boys—it’s 
Christmas morning now. Harry, you 
stay with me to help look after the boys 
when they come in—the rest of you can 
skip—you’re needed home: more’n you 


_ are here. Goodnight! Merry Christmas. 
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The Mystery of Sleep 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M D 
Director of Physical Culture i te Public Schools of New York city, President American 


» OT one of the funda- 
mental questions about 
sleep has yet been an- 
swered. We know lit- 
tle about the real nature 
of this everyday mys- 
tery. We have had to 
unlearn most of the older orthodox the- 
ories, and we have not yet found ade- 
quate ones of our own to take their place. 

We cannot say that consciousness nec- 
essarily disappears during sleep. Cer- 
tainly the brain does not stop working 
then. It is still capable of carrying on 
all kinds of complicated processes—even 
-solving mathematical problems or com- 
posing poems. If this is unconscious- 
ness, it is an odd variety. And on lower 
levels yet it can dream. 

But if it is not the brain that sleeps, 
what is it? Certainly not the body. 
The body keeps working incessantly. 
Its activity is simply reduced to a some- 
what lower level. The heart beats more 
slowly, the blood pressure is low, breath- 
ing is irregular and less frequent. The 
muscles are relaxed. The blood supply 
to the brain is diminished. But there 
is still work being done. 

Perhaps we should come nearest to 
the truth if we said that whatever the 


Thing is that goes to sleep and wakes up ~ 


again, it is never all asleep nor all awake. 
It is more or less both at once. 

We could illustrate what we mean by 
an upright scale like a barometer-back. 
When the indicator is near the top of 
the scale, the consciousness is most ac- 
tive—wide-awake, alert to all impres- 
sions, able to give attention without 
effort. As the marker sinks on the scale, 
we become gradually less and less aware 
of our surroundings, our attention flags, 
we cannot concentrate our minds. We 
are at the mercy of any ideas that drift 
into our consciousness. This is the con- 
dition of reverie. 

Then comes a point where we fail to 
get sense impressions from the outside 
world. The light seems to grow remote; 
we do not feel our clothes, nor the chair 
or bed on which we are resting. Our 
thoughts become less connected and 
more indistinct; and in a few more 
minutes we have sunk into the condition 
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we call sleep. But we have not crossed 
any sharp dividing line. We have 
dropped there by easy stages. Even now 
our brain may keep working indistinctly, 
and as the indicator rises on the scale, 
we begin to dream and perhaps may even 
hold conversations aloud with real 
people in the real world. 

Sleep then is a merely relative condi- 
tion, not sharply cut off and separated 
from waking life, any more than the 
ebb tide on the seashore is distinct in its 
nature from the high tide. They are 
different stages in the same phenome- 
non. 

Looking at the matter in this way 
clears up a number of misleading ideas. 
One of them is that during the waking 
hours we tear down and during the 
sleeping hours we build up. This is 
true in part. But as a matter of fact 
we are tearing down both day and night, 
and we are always building up. 
work of destruction and the work of re- 
pair go on side by side. 

The difference is that we destroy faster 
during the day than we can build up. 
The spending gets ahead of the income. 
Whereas at night, when the activity of 
the body is less—when its outgo is cut 
down—the work of repair has a chance 
to get ahead. It is simply a change of 
ratio. . 

We are just beginning to discover how 
much really does go on in the mind dur- 
ing sleep. Sleep is not only the time for 
physical growth, but I am inclined to 
think that it is equally the time for 
mental growth—the time when the per- 
sonality is formed: that impressions 
which have been gained during the day 
are worked over now and are made into 
a part of the sum total; that new reso- 
lutions which we have taken become 
rooted and strengthened then, new ideas 
that we have hit upon are digested and 
given their place in the memory. It 
seems to be a time when the mind sorts 
over its experiences and casts up ac- 
counts. 

This is true in a special sense of the 
impressions and impulses that come to 
us just as we are on the verge of sleep. 
It is the moment of all moments when 
we are most susceptible to psychic sug- 
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gestion. It is almost like the state of 
the hypnotic subject, when every com- 
mand is put into execution. A man who 
is ambitious for himself will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity this offers, and 
when he goes to sleep he will make sure 
that the thoughts admitted into his 
mind are strong and healthy thoughts— 
thoughts of joy, of success, and accom- 
plishment. 

This is not romance. It is a certain 
fact that a man can make suggestions 
to himself at this ‘time and that there 
will be a positive effect for good upon 
the spirit and efficiency of his life. 
Character is formed more during the rest 
that follows work than during the work 
itself. 

' The benefit a man gets from sleep 
does not seem to be in proportion to its 
length. Five minutes of sleep in the 
middle of the day will often give a most 
surprising brace-up to the system. Some- 
thing happens then—mno one can say 
just what—but there is some readjust- 
ment, some new co-operation, which may 
bring an entirely fresh vim and push to 
a man, enabling him to make the attack 
on his work with redoubled vigor. This, 
while difficult to explain, is a matter of 
common experience. 

Dr Morse, the great geographer, had 
an original way of taking advantage of 
the benefit of a moment’s sleep, and of 
doing it in such a manner that he did 
not lose time from his work. When 
the sleepy feeling came over him as he 
worked late at his desk, he would place 
his wife’s darner in one of his hands 
and hold it between his knees, resting 
his elbow on his knee. Then he would 
yield to the impulse and shut his eyes. 
But as soon as he really fell asleep, his 
hand would relax, and the sound of the 
wooden egg falling to the floor would 
awaken him. Strangely enough, the 
second of sleep that he had thus secured 
would be enough to let him work on for 
another period with new energy. Then 
he would go- through the same process 
again. 

Not many men, however, can hope to 
gain-such a degree of control of sleep. 
For most of us it is still a difficult thing 
to get to sleep after a hard and exhaust- 
ing day of headwork. Intellectual ex- 
citement fatigues us, but it does not 
make us sleepy. Instead, the more we 
work our heads, the harder it is for us 
to sleep. The questions that have ab- 


sorbed us during the day have a vicious 
‘ way of cropping up in our minds again, 
do what we will to drive them out. 


We 
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are fatigued through and through; but 


we are painfully wide-awake. 

The problem that this situation pre- 
sents has ndét been satisfactorily solved 
yet. But it must be solved sometime, 
for it is perfectly clear that civiliza- 
tion is tending more and more to make 
headwork the controlling factor in life. 
It is my belief that one of the next great 
steps forward will be the gradual ac- 
quisition of sleep-control, so that a man 
ean take a few minutes’ rest whenever 
he wants it through the day. 

Means of inducing sleep 


1. As a general principle it must be 
remembered that sleep is a non-strenu- 
ous thing. It must not be approached 
like an enemy to be conquered, but as 
a mistress to be wooed. One rarely suc- 
ceeds by direct attack, but can usually 
succeed by indirect attack. Hence a 
period of leisure and quiet should with al- 
most everyone precede the direct attempt 
to go to sleep. It is only under rare 
conditions that it is wise to go to bed 
directly from hard work, either physical 
or mental. An interval of quiet, of lei- 
surely doing something without mental 
tension, is important. To let down the 
tension of the day, to become quiet in 
body and in mind, is the first essential 
step. 

2. One may by several means affect 
the body and thus aid in securing sleep. 
If the head is hot, cold water applied to 
the face, to the back of the neck, or even 
to the entire head continuously for a 
minute or two will frequently be of real 
value. Of still greater utility is a warm 
bath. This relaxes the entire body. The 
last part of the bath should be taken in 
water as hot as it is possible to have it, 
the person merely sitting in it. This will 
dilate all the blood vessels of the legs 
and thus tend to leave less blood in the 
head. Gentle rubbing of the skin of the 
body and of the legs tends to accomplish 
the same result. Some people get mani- 
fest advantage from a moderate outdoor 
walk; some people by taking twelve, fif- 
teen or twenty slow bendings of the legs. 
Rapid exercise, which materially in- 
creases the working of the heart, tends 
to keep one awake. 

3. There is a group of agencies which 
directs itself to the mind. I have al- 
ready spoken of the need of relaxation. 
Many people can read themselves to 
sleep with some light novel or magazine. 
Others, particularly those who suffer 
from eye strain, find themselves wider 
awake the more they read, even though 
the reading is of the lightest character. 
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Of a similar nature is the playing of 
some musical instrument. This may be 
effective in keeping other people awake, 
but one must estimate things in terms 
of comparative value. 

There is a large series of intellectual 
“stunts.” The utility of these I doubt. 
Their supposed efficiency lies in produc- 
ing such mental fatigue that sleep comes 
on promptly. I refer to such efforts as 
to calculate multiples to as great an 
extent as is possible to the individual. 
This involves, of course, a high degree 
of concentration. Another form is to 
repeat the alphabet backward until one 
has so learned it, then to repeat it be- 
ginning with A and next taking Z, then 

and Y, and so on until this becomes 
familiar—constantly seeking some rear- 
rangement of letters, so that intense at- 
tention is involved. Thus persons have 
worked out extensive problems in geom- 
etry by visualizing the figures. 

Then again people are sufficiently fa- 
tigued to go to sleep and are quiet, but 
their minds will not stop working over 
some special problems or worrying over 
real or imaginary difficulties. 
honored problem of counting imaginary 
sheep jumping over an imaginary stone 
fence is familiar. One must imagine a 
large flock of sheep approaching a stone 
wall which has a gap in it. The wall is 
too high to jump over and there is only 
one selected gap. The gap must be so 
narrow that but one sheep can jump at 
atime. Then one must count this large 
flock of sheep one at a time until sleep 
supervenes and comes to the aid of the 
- outraged sheep. I confess that personal 
experience with this particular test and 
others based upon the same principle has 
not been very favorable. My sheep 
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seemed to be very athletic. They pro. 
ceeded to find other places in the wall 
over which they attempted to jump. I 
must shoo them back with great dili- 
gence at the same time that I am count- 
ing those that jump—and they never. 
jump regularly—through the desired 
gap. My sheep are also obstreperous. 
Even after I have a large number se- 
curely over the fence and have counted 
them, I cannot then rest quietly, for 
these sheep in all their most earnest 
stupidity will endeavor to jump back. 
In attempting to go to sleep by this 
means after ten or fifteen minutes I have 
found myself with rigid muscles and 
clenched hands, far wider awake than 
I was at the beginning, in my futile en- 
deavor to control the sheep of my imag- 
ination. However, it works with some 
people. 

4. The fourth way which people take 
to secure sleep is by means of drugs. 
Certain drugs act promptly and no im- 
mediate ill results are to be observed. I 
know of no drugs, however, that can be 
used continuously and that do not result 
in making the person dependent upon 
them, and which do not directly injure 
in some way the health or the stamina 
of the person taking them. My own 
conclusion is that drugs for the sake of 
sleep should never be taken except upon 
the advice and with the knowledge of a 
physician who is acquainted with the 
general conditions under which the per- 
son is living. Every normal person 
ought to be able to command sleep by 
means of the ordinary conditions of 
good health and work as already de- 
scribed. - When these conditions are be- 
yond the control of the person, he should 
then take counsel of a physician. 


My Colors 
By Florence A. Jones 


These are the colors I love the best, 
Rose and blue and a sunny gold, 

And he who carries my colors brave, 
Is a little laddie just four years old. 

The blue shines out from his laughing eyes, 
The red on his cheeks so soft and fair, 

While my heart is snared by the shining gold 


That gleams in the meshes of tangled hair! 
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HE art of the silversmith 
is as old as the book of 
Exodus. Yet among the 
brotherhood of crafts- 
workers in this country, 
who have been steadily 
gaining in numbers and 

recognition during the past ten years, 
there are but few silversmiths who are 
more than amateurs. The fact is only 
partially explained by the invention of 
machinery and the subdivision of labor, 
which have influenced all the industrial 
arts. The craftsman who seriously de- 
sires to become a silversmith faces the 
figurative lion in the way. Opportuni- 
ties for learning the craft in all its 
branches in this country are rare. The 
expense of equipping a shop for a single 
person is heavy, the material is expen- 
sive, and many of the tools cannot be 
bought, but must be specially made ac- 
cording to individual mode's. In order 
to do worthy work, even to compete with 
the factory product, years of manual 
labor are indispen- 
sable, to say noth- 
ing of the knowl- 
edge of design, 
which is necessary 
to lift the silver- 
smith from the 
plane of artisan to 
that of artist—and 
unless the  silver- 
smith is that he is 
no true craftsman. 
Little wonder is 
there for the few 
master workers in 
silver! 

To fall under the 
spell of exquisitely 
wrought utensils of 
silver, one need not, 
perforce, be a crafts- 
worker, a_ collector 
of old plate or a 
young housewife 
alert for the adorn- 
ment of her table. 
The thralldom is in- 
herited. Kings and 
queens have gloried 
in their plate for 
thousands of years 
and much of the 
wealth of the church 


Fig r. 


The Art of the Silversmith 


By Claire M. Coburn 


Compote or covered loving cup. Silver 
with shaded green enamel on cover and on 
the vase, set with sixteen Mexican opals. 
Designed by Mrs Frances B. Smith. 


in the middle ages took the form of 
ecclesiastical vessels of gold and silver. 
The speil is often a strange blend of 
worship of the god Mammon and a gen- 
uine love of the beautiful. Even the 
saintly grandmother who presents her 
grandchild on her wedding day with a 
few thin old silver spoons made by a 
colonial silversmith, is quite likely to 
take as much pride in the value of the 
gift as in its associations and quaint 
workmanship. ‘The craftsman also feels 
this potent charm of the precious metal, 
not because of its costliness, but because 
of its natural beauty and adaptability for 
making objects of surpassing splendor. 
Like the pigments of the painter, silver 
is his medium for expression. 

The loveliness of the best factory- 
made silver, like good wine, “needs no 
bush.” The shop windows of world-fa- 
mous silversmiths of our large cities daz- 
zle the beholder almost hypnotically 
with their spotlessly radiant silverware, 
often graceful in form and attractive 
in design. The 
craftsman and _ the 
commercial silver- 
smith each must 
make a_ livelihood, 
Lut they approach 
their work from dif- 
ferent standpoints, 
and, of necessity, 
the conditions under 
which they labor are 
veryunlike. A 
glimpse of a crafts- 
man in shop 
throws new light on 
the demands of this 
form of metal work, 
its dignity and proc- 
esses. Such a shop 
is easily an object 
of interest because 
of its rarity. 

Even more dis- 
tinctly unique are 
two shops managed 
on co-operative 
basis by members of 
the Boston Society 
of Arts and Crafts. 
In general equip- 
ment, these shops 
are not unlike that 
of the separate 
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pipes, used in an- 
nealing and solder- 
ing, the large elec- 
tric motor con- 
nected with the fin- 
ishing lathes, the 
enameler’s furnace, 
the rows of anvils 
and stakes, plaster 
casts of hammer 
and bowls, the 
shelves of enamel 
in glass jars. All 


Fig 2. Child’s porringer with 


craftsman, so that a visit into one of 
them will show practically the same 
methods, for the worker in each of 
these shops (in actual achievement) is 
quite independent of his fellows. The 
moral and financial encouragement of 
the arts and crafts societies of the United 
States have greatly aided the develop- 
ment of many crafts, and this is notably 
true of the influence of the Boston soci- 
ety in connection with silversmithing. 
At the lower end of Chestnut street, 
Boston, in a neighborhood richer in asso- 
ciations than in present attraction, the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts has 
equipped a silver-working shop, where 
a few silversmiths have quietly worked 
for a couple of years. Up one flight 
back, is a large room, airy and well 
lighted by a top light and several win- 
dows. There is nothing dilettante or 
suggestive of the decorative studio in 
this barn-like room, which is emphati- 
cally the workshop of artisans. What- 
ever there is of art goes into the com- 
pleted object and has no place in the 
surroundings. Before the windows at 
one end of the shop is a row of benches, 
each equipped with an array of ham- 
mers and tools which appear to an ob- 
serving layman more like a machinist’s 
equipment than an artist’s kit. Spread 
out on one bench is a flat piece of sil- 
ver, “stock,” as the silversmith calls it, 
on which a series of circles and dimen- 
sions have been drawn. At another 
bench, a young woman is skillfully twist- 
ing and pinching a lot of silver wire 
into a chain, which grows with won- 
derful deftness under trained fingers. 
At a third bench, the occupant is ham- 
mering a silver bowl over an anvil and 
the whole room quivers with the rapid 
vibrations of hammer blows. The wan- 
dering glance rests on many new sights, 
the revolving charcoal pan and blow- 


reen enamel bowl and carved silver 
order. Designed by Miss Jane Carson 


these minute de- 
tails, merged at first 
in a general impres- 
sion, slowly differentiate themselves and 
quicken the interest as to their use in 
connection with a completed chalice that 
is awaiting a final bath of sulphuric acid 
and water. The valuable equipment of 
the shop, exclusive of personal tools, 
was financed by the Boston society, but 
each worker shares the running expenses 
proportionately. 

Another shop, somewhat similar in 
spirit but older and larger in its ap- 
pointments, is the handicraft shop at 
Wellesley Hills. Its name might sug- 


Fig 3. Silver salad tork and spoon. 
reen, white and yellow enamel. 
iss Jane Carson 


Handles in 
Designed by 
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Fig 4. Child’s set. 1, Silver spoon. Handle carved and pierced 
clover 


red eyes on a background of green enamel. 2, Porringer of same 


monogram with tooled 


gest a gift shop, but it is a veritable work- 


Fig 5. 1, Silver and enamel pepper shaker. 2, Carved silver tongs set 
with Mexican opals. 3, Carved silver cream ladle set with Mexican 
opals. 4, Silver and enamel salt cup. Designed by Miss Jane Carson 


flourishing development of this shop, 
room of silversmiths. The seven crafts- from a very small beginning five years 
men work as individuals in the execu- ago, is most gratifying to those who 
tion of their own models, though many follow the progress of handicraft. In 
of the designs are made by Miss Mary its earliest days, two or three silver- 
C. Knight, one of their number. The smiths were financially backed by sev- 


in a design of 


blossoms and leaves and set with enameled panel of white rabbit with 


design, with 


green enamel bowl. 3, Mug of silver with same enameled rabbit on handle and 
border of clover on the front. Designed by Miss Jane Carson 


eral people con- 
nected with the 
Boston society, 
who believed in 
the possibilities of 
eraftsman-like and 
artistic output of 
such a shop. A 
board of directors 
made up of crafts- 
men and financiers 
regulated its bus- 
iness. The origi- 
nal plan has been 
somewhat modi- 
fied. There is still 
a board of direct- 
ors, but the work- 
ers are quite in- 
dependent and the 
usual routine af- 
fairs are con- 
ducted by a shop 
committee made 
up of workers. 
They all have the 
privilege of draw- 
ing from the shop 
capital a regular 
weekly amount in 
lieu of wages, as 
well as necessary 
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material. These 


forwarded amounts 
are repaid at the 
end of the month 
from the receipts 
for articles sold. 

Although the 
craftsmen in these 
two shops are not 
equally skillful in 
designing and ex- 
ecuting a piece of 
silver, they com- 
bine an unusual 
knowledge of proc- 
esses and come 
much nearer being 
all-round silver- 
smiths than most 
factory workers, 
who seldom know 
more than one 
branch of work, 
for example, sold- 
ering. 

All the enam- 
eled silver in the 
accompanying cuts 
was made at the 
arts crafts 


shop of Miss Jane 
Carson and Miss 
Mildred Watkins 
of Cleveland, Ohio, 
another shop as in- 
dividual in a way 
as the two just mentioned. The tradi- 


Fig 6. 
cuted by 


tional enameler, dating back as far 
as the Egyptian cloisonne worker of the 
eighteenth dynasty, has been masculine. 
A number of American women combine 
enameling with metal’ work in small 
home studios, but Miss Carson’s shop is 
the enterprise of a most progressive 
young woman. It is located in a fash- 
ionable quarter of the city, businesslike 
in its management and lacking in none 
of the most modern equipment. Though 
silversmithing and other metal work 
and the setting of stones occupy. the 
workers who assist, very little goes out 
of the workroom which is unornamented 
with enamel. 
Peculiarly pleasing 


is: the dainty 


child’s set of mug, spoon and porringer 


which was made at this shop (Figure 2) ; 
the jolly little white rabbit with -red 
eyes and the clover blossoms on the rim 
suggest so happily the age and tastes 
of the youthful owner. Some of the 
simpler tableware of silver lightly chased 
may be more utilitarian and _ sub- 


1 and 5, Salad set, designed and executed by Arthur 
2. Bonbon ag 3 by Arthur J. Stone. 3 

. F. Leinonen of the handicraft shop, 
Bonbon spoon, designed and executed by A. C. 
designed and executed by F. J. R. Gyllenberg of the handicraft shop 


. Stone. 
Ladle, and exe- 
ellesley Hills. 4, 


Kunkler. 6, Tongs 


stantial than this enameled silver, but 
it is not as novel. The compote set 
with Mexican opals (Figure 1), was ex- 
hibited at the St Louis exposition. 
One of the few master silversmiths 
in America (the quality of whose work 
is merely hinted at in Figure 6) is Mr 
Arthur J. Stone of Gardner. — After 
years of apprenticeship and training in 
large English and Seotch shops, and in 
connection with important factories in 
this country, he finally came to’ this 
quiet town. Here he set up a little shop 
of his own where he might linger lov- 
ingly over the shaping and embellishing 
of a piece of silver. The steady growth 
in the imaginative feeling of his de- 


_ signs in repousse work may be traced to 


the influence of his congenial surround- 
ings. An account of his early train- 
ing in an English silversmith’s shop has 
a fascinating foreign favor for the 
American reader. When he was only 
fourteen years of age, the master, the 
boy’s mother and the lad himself signed 
a contract for the disposal of his sery- 
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1, 3 and 4, Silver 


Fig 8. 
Knight and executed R. 
i 


cellar. Designed and executed by Arthur S. 
ices. - During that period his tasks 
were many and diversified, and even in- 
cluded “washing the tea” which was 
served every afternoon in the shop, in 
accordance with English custom. But 
this apprenticeship was like a founda- 
tion-of rock for later progress. 

«Fo give any idea of -the process of 
silversmithing, a whole text-book would 
be inadequate, but a hint of the actual 
method: by which a craftsman makes a 
bowl. similar to the porringers shown 
here is suggestive, at least. The “rais- 
ing from the flat” of any utensil re- 
quires infinite patience and great me- 
chanical skill before any kind of artis- 
tic ornamentation can be applied. The 
material used is sheets of silver “stock” 
prepared by reliable firms. Unmixed 
with some baser metal, silver is too soft 


Fig 7. Silver tea set. Designed and executed by C. G. Forssen at the 
handicraft shop, Wellesley Hills, Mass have been ham- 
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per shakers and individual salt ceilar. Designed by Miss Mary C. 
= of the handicraft shop. 2, Individual salt 
iams 


to be durable, so that it must be com- 
bined with: some alloy. For five hun- 
dred years the proportions have re- 
mained unchanged and the sterling 
stamp to be looked for on all silver is 
925 parts silver to every 1000 parts. 

A working drawing for a bowl (for 
example) initiates the process. To quote 
from a very accurate account by the 
wife of a silversmith (The Silversmith’s 
Fools, by Elizabeth B. Stone), “The sil- 
ver is cut from the flat stock, with a 
pair of heavy cutting shears, the base 
marked from the center out and the 
edges uniformly crimped, suggesting the 
sealloped tin in the kitchen. Geomet- 
rical accuracy is imperative. Begin- 
ing just outside the base, it is ham- 
mered round and round over the anvil, 
until the silver becomes too hard to an- 
swer to the blow. 
This process lifts it 
from the flat, and 
gradually straight- 
ens the crimped 
edge.” The shap- 
ing of a bowl after 
the metal is 
“raised” means a 
series of other skill- 
ful blows, for the 
wise silversmith 
knows that he can- 
not force the metal 
but must nurse it 
into shape. For 
forms more complex 
than a bowl, the 
training of a 
mounter is called 
into play. He must 
“assemble” the dif- 
ferent parts which 
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mered or beaten and solder them to- 
gether, a nice process requiring great 
accuracy. 

The ornamentation of silver, either in 
repousse or line engraving, is almost 
another craft by itself and like the 
“finishing” in bookbinding, tests the 
worker’s knowledge of design. The 
final mechanical processes are accom- 
plished by the finishing lathe, with its 
buffs and brushes. 

In some of the largest silversmiths’ 
factories in this country, highly trained 
workers are employed to make by hand 
new designs for choice tea sets and 
every other form of plate. Occasionally 
these same artisans fill special orders 
for patrons who demand hand work. 
But as a rule, after the new designs 


have been modified if necessary, every 
other set except the first is stamped 
from steel dies or “spun,” as the process 
is called by which a piece of silver is 
shaped over a wooden model in a lathe. 
An indefinite number of replicas come 


Wire: John, dear, I am terribly candy hungry; 


quarter of a ton this evening? 
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from the same die of course, by this 
method. 

Better than the freshness of the pat- 
tern which makes these few examples of 
craftsman silver attractive, is the knowl- 
edge that the same intelligence which 
planned the design in nearly every case, 
followed the piece of work to its com- 
pletion, according to the quality of the 
metal, respecting its limitations and 
modifying the pattern in accordance 
therewith. The hammer marks which 
often are vaguely present but help to 
reveal the texture of the metal. The 
practical requirements of durability 
and utility are adequately met by hand 
wrought silver. Its finish lacks the 
high polish on which the first finger 
print is a blemish. Instead it is 
slightly dulled so that it does not lose 
luster from daily use, but rather gains 
in beauty of surface from its handling, 
so that each succeeding generation to 
which it comes, finds the well-made ex- 
ample of the true silversmith increas- 
ingly beautiful. 
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eustom of using 
flowers and greens in 
decorations is probably 
as old as the human 
race itself. The fes- 
toon, an early and com- 
mon form used in 
ancient Greek and Roman festivities, 
clearly had its origin in the natural 
growth of vines among forest trees. Not 
only the festoon, but the pendant or 
streamer, and the common twining spiral 


Christmas 
Decorations 


By Charles Edward Hooper 


With photos by E. E. Soderholtz 


spring, are from the 


same source. The 


laurel wreath, undoubtedly first made 
to crown the head, being an emblem of 


power and victory, 


became detached 


with the sword, helmet, etc, upon the 
death of the great and powerful, and 
was laid upon his tomb. Thus removed 
it became-a separate and distinctive 
unit, subject to other uses and com- 


binations. 


The Christmas tree is usually con- 


sidered to be of German origin. 


Half a tree flat against the wall 


Its 
decoration with 
artificial fruits has 
developed at the 
present day into 
the use of many 
fantastic and var- 
ied embellishments 
of very little cost. 

Although the 
Christmas tree is 
of later origin 
than the common 
Christmas greens, 
it undoubtedly has 
a prior claim on 
our attention. 
With many this is 
the only emblem 
of the festival, 
other than perhaps 
a few window 
wreaths. 

The common 
Christmas tree, as 
we all know, is us- 
ually a small fir or 
black spruce. Of 
the two the fir is 
perhaps preferable, 
owing to greater 
strength of its 
limbs, which are 
better calculated 
to bear the weight 
of the decorations 
without noticable 
sagging. The tree 
is usually set just 
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clear of the wall or 
in the center of- the 
room itself, being 
kept in an upright 
position by means 
of a wooden base. 
In all this, however, 
there is a great ob- 
jection, especially 
where the rooms are 
small and space val- 
uable. With the 
Germans,  particu- 
larly, it is the cus- 
tom to keep the 
tree, for the benefit 
otf the children, for 
several weeks after 
Christmas day. Of 
course many are 
willing to submit 
to the inconvenience 
for the sake of the 
pleasure to the 
youngsters, but this 
is not necessary; 
the new form of the 
tree, which we kere 
suggest, reduces 
much of the objec- 
tion and is fully as 
effective as the old, 
as well as less ex- 
pensive. 


Framework of cornucopia 


Half a tree with cornucopia 


One of the common pieces of furniture now 
in use is the couch. It was this, and the 
good fortune which obliged the author to 
make a selection from a lot of left-overs, that 
suggested the idea of using half a tree instead 
of «a whole one. The tree cost thirty cents, 
and, if we may make use of the common 
slang phrase, it looked just like that amount 
and no more. $ 

Carefully trimming off all the limbs on the 
least desirable side and up from the bottom 
for about two feet, it was placed against the 
wall, the couch placed against the foot of it 
and the top secured to a tack driven into the 
top of the picture molding, a point which left_ 
no noticeable mark. The imperfect places in 
the tree were then filled in with branches al- 
ready cut from the back, being tied to the 
trunk at the larger end and having the smaller 
end hung by a string from the same support, 
after the manner of a derrick arm. The 
strings thus used were readily concealed by 
tinsel streamers. To the tree, thus placed, 
the usual decorations were attached, and the 
presents piled together on the couch under- 
neath. 

Tt is, perhaps, best to hang a strip of crepe 
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lateral strips of thin, pli- 
able wood or the green 
“suckers” from an old 
stump or tree. Such 
parts as require it may 
be nailed together but 
the majority of the lat4 
eral strips are easily se- 
cured with strings. 
When the frame is 
completed a lining is 
made for the throat from 
a width of cheesecloth. 
~ This latter is made large 
a enough around to fit in- 
sice of the frame The 


— 


inner end is gathere:| 

= : . together and tied with a 
% string and secured to the 
upper part of the franie 
in such a manner as to 
, pull the lining taut; 
' and the whole assumes 
i= a conical form. The 
outside is covered with 
crepe paper wound spi- 
rally on the frame and 
secured to it by means 
of small tacks. When 
completed it is arranged 
in composition with the 


Independent motive, adapted for 
church or chapel 


paper between the wall and 
the tree to prevent the pitch 
from soiling the wall. It is 
better, from the point of 
view of looks, to cover the 
whole space back of the tree 
in this manner. 

It might be well to state 
here that the candles were 
not lighted, although some 
of the effectiveness was thus 
sacrificed. Still when one 
considers that these trees, 
though green, will burn like 
tinder, it is a question 
whether the safer course is 
not wisdom. 

An alternative, and, per- 
haps, a more effective use of 
the half tree, is that in which 
the cornucopia is introduced 
with it. This should be used 
in the corner of the room. 
The cornucopia is not so dif- 


ficult of construction as it 
might at first seem. The |RiamUoao., 


framework can be made of 
barrel and firkin hoops with The shelf is hung from the picture molding directly 
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tree, as shown in the illustration, 
the smaller presents being strewn 
in. the throat or opening of the 
cornucopia. Fruit may also be 
the common greens used for 
Christmas come in two forms, 
the wreath and the rope. The 
wreath is. made in several sizes 
from holly, ground. pine . and 
laurel, or its substitute, the 
southern smilax. Rope is made 
from. ground» pine and laurel. 
For. loose greens the: holly, long-. 
leaf pine and hemlock, pine and 
spruice ‘branches, if obtainable, 
are.excellent units for decoration. 

Of the above the holly and pine 
wreath and pine ‘rope are better 
for .small problems than the 
laurel motives, as the latter are 
much larger and coarser in scale. 

In all decoration the general 
scheme is divided into several 
motives. or centers, which, con- 
nected with each other, form a 
well balanced and perfect whole. 
Of these one motive should 
dominate the lesser ones, so that 
the scheme may not become scat- 
tered. Now the rooms of the or- 
dinary house are but simple 
backgrounds’ for further’ embel- 
lishment and even those of the 
more elaborate structures are 
seldom so complete as to bar any 
accentuation by means of natu- 
ralistic units. This last problem 
is of course the more difficult and 
requires a finer judgment to carry it out 
successfully. However, it is the simple 
problem which interests us most. 

One of the first things to be consid- 
ered is whether the predominant motive 
shall follow and accentuate some exist- 
ing feature of the room itself, as a 
mantel, a window or bay, an important 
doorway or the ceiling, or become a 
separate and independent motive upon 
a considerab'e space of blank wall. Us- 
ually in the private house the former 
solution is the correct one, and yet in 
the extremely simple instances, one is 
obliged to fall back on the latter. This 
making of independent motives is per- 
haps more commonly adapted to the dec- 
oration of churches and may be used in 
repetition between the windows. The 


problem of the predominant motive be- 
comes at once easy and clear when the 
Christmas tree is used; nothing should 
exceed this in importance. Let us con- 
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Holly wreath and laurel rope in pleasing motive 


sider our material and what may be 
done with it. We have, first, wreaths, 
which may be used separately, or grouped 
together with ribbon lacings, as the case 
suggests; second, roping, which may be 
made to take on various shapes. -It is 
a pliable unit of which the festoon or 
swag is the oldest and most common 
form. Properly speaking, the festoon 
hangs in a natural catenary curve, sus- 
pended between two points. It was first 
used without the pendant or streamer. 
A simple ceiling decoration is evolved 
from a child’s play hoop suspended hor- 
izontally about the chandelier by sup- 
porting wires to the gas pipe at the ceil- 
ing. From this last point the festoons 
are carried to the corners and sides of 
the room or such other points as support 
the wall festoons and their accompany- 
ing pendants. It is of course understood 
that the hoop and its wire supports 
should be wound with the green. 
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The attractive fireplace of native stone herewith illustrated was qo - by one of our good 
any o 


housekeepers and constructed by a mason under her personal supervision. the stones used 
had a sentimental value for the owner ; one was gathered at Niagara on her wedding trip, another is 
a pec of Gibraltar brought by a friend returning from India. still others were collected by her 
children in theif babyhood. The shell in the middle had been in the family for a hundred years. 
The brass candlesticks and the platter over the mantel were also family heirlooms. Altogether, 
or in some of its details, this mantel with its hanging steins and the attractive hearth of cobble- 
stones, ought to prove suggestive to other householders and homebuilders 


Girl, 5 months old, blue 
eyes, light hair 


HO has upon 

his or her 
Christmas 
“list” of gifts wanted 
a baby—a real, live 
baby? If so, we see 
no good reason why 
he or she may not 
have one. 

Babies to give 
away, like dolls—just 
think of it! Ten 
little faces smile out 
from these two pages, 
with no mother’s or 
father’s loving smile 
in return. Mother- 
less, fatherless, home- 
less, at Chritmastide, 
when the sacredness 


Christmas 
Babies 


of babyhood is felt 
as at no other sea- 
son, these little folks 
are looking wistfully and confidingly 
into your. face, the world’s, knowing no 
evil and no danger. They are inmates 
of institutions, awaiting good’ homes. 

They are ‘dear little people, these, de- 
serving the best of homes, and letters of 
inquiry will be forwarded to the men 
and women having them in charge. 
Some of them are in Chicago and some 
in the city of New York. — 

To kind friends of the children and 


Girl, 11 months old, blue eyes, brown hair 


the Magazine in those cities we are in- 
debted for these likenesses, and to Messrs 
Gibson, Sykes & Fowler of Chicago, 
photographers, for courtesy in supplying 
some of the photographs. For the sake 
of the orphaned little ones and the soci- 
eties which are so faithfully befriend- 
ing them the Editor will gladly forward 
correspondence. We hope some of these 
babies, or others from the same institu- 
tions, will find homes among our readers. 
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BABES FOR THE 


Richard Lewis, 10 weeks, dark 


A blue-eyed girl of 4 months 


David Silverstone, 7 months, dark and sturdy 
Happy 4 months’ girl, blue eyes 
Josephine Iiummel, 3 years, dark and bright 
Brown-eyed boy of 2 years 


Clarence Martin, 7 months 


Light haired, blue-eyed boy of 2 years 
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A soldier boy and a sailor man, But they bailed the pan with their 


They went to sea in a ten-quart pan; boots—all four. 
The soldier boy shot a wonderful And with gun for a sail. and rod for R 
duck, an oar, 
§ But the sailor man had wretched Over the sea and over the bay, 
' luck, They reached their. homes at the 
For he fished all day and he fished break of day, 
all night, Said the soldier boy to the sailor man, 


With never so much as a tiny bite. “I'll sail no more in ten-quarl pan!” 


éy The ten-quart pan sprung a fearful 
leak, 
And both were too frightened even 
to speak ; 
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OMORROW was Aunt 


f4 Lou’s birthday, and 
‘Freddie was very fond 
os Ore of Aunt Lou. He had 


been saving up his cop- 
pers for a month to buy 
her a nice present, and 
he had five of them now—five bright, 
round coppers, that had been polished on 
the parlor carpet till they shone like 
new. He was very proud of those coppers. 
One mamma had paid him for picking 
up chips, two Uncle Dick had tossed him 
one day, the fourth papa had given him 
for taking his medicine like a man, and 
the fifth—the very brightest, shiniest one 
of them all—he had found in the road, 
all covered with mud and dirt, and had 
brought home only last night. 

Freddie was a very proud little boy 
as he climbed up onto mamma’s lap to 
consult- with her how the money should 
be spent. He put his arms around her 
neck and drew her head down till his lit- 
tle lips were close to her ear. Aunt Lou 
was downtown shopping and could not 
have heard Freddie if he had shouted, 
but still everyone knows that a proper 
secret must only be spoken in whispers. 

So mamma and Freddie whispered 
very softly together and mamma told 
Freddie all the things she could think 
of that five cents would buy. 

Freddie slipped from his mother’s 
knee and brought out his shining cop- 
pers for a final rub, and then dropped 
them proudly, one by one, back into 
his marble bag. His face was all dim- 
pling with smiles. His present was to be 
a rose. Aunt Lou loved roses, and 
mamma told him his five cents would 
just buy one, and that he might go him- 
self in the morning to choose it. And he 
meant to choose a pink one. 

Tt was a very proud little bby mamma 
watched go down the steps the next 
morning with the five coppers clasped 
tight in his hand. The florist’s was only 
a couple of blocks down the street, and 
as Freddie was a bright little boy mamma 
was not afraid to let him go alone. On 
his way he had to pass a little corner 
grocery store. It was the store at which 
all the little boys of the neighborhood 
were in the habit of spending their cop- 


pers. 
In front of the big front window stood 


Aunt Lou’s Funny Present 


By B. M. P. 


a small boy whom Freddie recognized at 
once as his own particular chum, Bobbie 
Scott. Bobbie’s fist, like Freddie’s, was 
tightly closed, and he was studying the 
wonderful things in the window. 

“Hello!” said Freddie. “Have you 
got a copper?” 

Bobbie opened his sticky hand and 
displayed two. 

“What are you going to buy?” Fred- 
die asked. “Peppermints?” 

“Naw.” 

“Marbles ?” 

“P’raps. Come on in.” So they went in. 

On the counter sat a box of white clay 
pipes—-a brand-new lot, with a funny 
face on the bowl of each. Bobbie’s bright 
eyes spied them at once. “How much is 
the bubble pipes’”’ he asked. 

“Just one cent,” said the man be- 
hind the counter. 

“Tl take two,” said Bobbie, with the 
air of a millionaire. The grocery man 
picked up two and wrapped them up in 
whitey-brown paper. 

“They’re very fine pipes,” he said, “and 
every face on ’em different.” 

Freddie turned them over and laughed 
at the funny faces. 

“Come on,” said Bobbie, as he received 
his parcel, but Freddie’s fingers still 
lingered among the pipes. 

“Did you want to get one, too?” asked 
the man, smiling down into the eager 
little face. 

“How many would five coppers buy?” 
questioned Freddie. 

“Six,” answeted the man. . 

“Show me,” said little Freddie. 

The man counted them out on the 
counter, and Freddie looked with spar- 
kling eyes at the heap they made. 

“Tl take six, please,” he said, laying 
out his coppers in a shining row on the 
counter. 

Mamma looked up from her sewing 
with a smile as she heard her little boy’s 
light steps running up the stairs. His 
face was bright and eager, and in the 
hand that had grasped the five shiny 
coppers was a big, queer-shaped parcel 
done up in whitey-brown paper. Mamma 


thought it was a very funny shaped par- 
cel for a rose. 

“Did you get it, dear?” she asked 
kindly. 
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AUNT LOU’S FUNNY PRESENT 


“Siz, mamma,” he cried excitedly. 
“Six beautiful ones.” 

“Siz!” mamma answered in surprise. 
“Why Freddie, you couldn’t get six for 
five cents.” 

“Yes, I did,” answered the little boy, 
busily tugging away at the string of his 
pareel. “Just look there.” 

“Why, Freddie! They’re pipes. But 
Aunt Lou doesn’t want pipes. Where’s 
the rose?” 

Freddie stood before her, speechless. 
He had forgotten the rose—forgotten all 
about Aunt Lou’s birthday. He was a 
very little boy but he was not too little 
to be ashamed. His face grew very hot 
and red, and he hung his head and 
wished that mamma would not look at 
him. 

“Did you spend all your coppers?” 
mamma asked gently, and Freddie nod- 
ded his head and gulped a little. 

“T don’t think Aunt Lou will like pipes 
quite so well as a rose, do you?” mamma 
asked. “Never mind, dear. Wrap up 
your parcel and we'll tie the card to it 
with this pretty pink ribbon I got for the 
rose. See! I wrote the card while you 
were gone. It says 

‘To Aunt Lou 
With love from 
Freddie: ” 


“But Aunt Lou doesn’t want pipes, 
Freddie said, chokingly. 

“TDidn’t you buy them for Aunt Lou, 
dear?” mamma asked. 

Freddie shook his head. 

“They're for me,” he said in a very 
low voice. 

“And what have you got for Aunt 
Lou, who gave you such a pretty ball 
when it was your birthday?” 

Freddie crept very close and pressed 
his hot little face against mamma’s 
shoulder. 

“Will you please give me five cents?” 
he asked, in the very smallest voice imag- 
inable. But mamma shook her head, 
though she gathered her little boy into 
her loving arms. 

“That would be mamma’s present, dear, 
not yours. You saved the coppers for 
Aunt Lou, and if you have bought pipes 
with them you must just give her the 
pipes, dear. It’s all you’ve got, you 
know.” 

When they all gathered about the sup- 
per table, Aunt Lou looked at the little 


” 


pile of parcels beside her plate with smil- 
ing eyes. 

“How good of you all to remember 
my birthday,” she said, gayly, as she 
opened the packages, one by one. 

“And now I wonder what this is,” she 
went on as she came to the last, an oddly 
shaped parcel tied up with pink ribbon. 
She untied the pink bow, unfolded the 
paper, and looked in amazement at a 
little heap of pipes. Freddie’s papa 
burst into a hearty laugh, and Aunt 
Lou’s own eyes were beginning to twinkle 
and her lips to twitch, when, glancing 
across the table, she caught sight of a 
little red, mortified face and of two blue 
eyes brimming with tears. That was too 
much for Aunt Lou. Not for worlds 
would she add to Freddie’s distress. 

“Bubble pipes!” she cried, joyously. 
“Now isn’t that splendid? Why bubble 
parties are all the rage now. Don’t you 
remember, Addie,” (she always called 
Freddie’s mamma Addie), “don’t you re- 
member, Addie, how we read all about 
them in a magazine, lately? All the 
people at the party blow bubbles, and the 
one who blows the largest gets a prize. 
Now I'll be able to give a party, my- 
self, tomorrow afternoon, and you must 
all be sure to come.” 

A little smile was beginning to dimple 
around Freddie’s lips and he was blink- 
ing away the tears that had gathered. 
“One’s broke,” he said, in a little wav- 
ering voice. 

“Is it? Why, yes! 
to the bowl! 


And right close 
Isn’t that fine? Why lots 
of girls I know always curl their hair 
on pipe stems and think they’re far nicer 
for the purpose than curling tongs, but 


I never had one before. Now I can be 
quite as smart as any of them. You’re 
just a jewel, Freddie. Come here and 
let me kiss you.” 

Freddie’s face was all smiles now and 
- gave his Aunt Lou a hearty hug and 

iss. 

After Freddie had gone to bed, mamma 
told papa and Aunt Lou all the story 
about Aunt Lou’s present. 

“You’re a darling, Lou,” papa said, 
as he kissed his sister. “I’m really 
ashamed of myself for laughing.” 

Aunt Lou smiled. “Will you come to 
my bubble party?” she asked. 

“Tl do more than that,” papa an- 
swered, “I’ll buy the prize for it.” 
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No little speculation has been aroused in certain quarters by the publication in 
our October issue of Mrs Vance Cheney’s narrative of the little girl who learned 
to play the piano by what we may term the natural method instead of 


~~. the old rule of learning to read and playing seales. No one who knows 
= Mrs Cheney, her brilliant personality and her achievements in inspir- 
Not a 

Selene ing men and women with new courage and health through the avenue 


of the mind, entertains a doubt of the literal truth of this account of 
the child’s progress in music. Indeed, similar tales could be told of the grand suc- 
cess of natural methods in musie as followed in the public schools of some western 
and southern cities. This is merely the belated application to musie of the princi- 
ples which have been in vogue in this country fifteen years in the teaching, for ex- 
ample, of reading. 

Music, as Americans are beginning to learn, is an art. Its appeal is through 
the emotions. Those who have arrived at a true understanding of it after years 
of drudgery, through a scientific presentation of the subject, no doubt feel their labors 
and pains rewarded. But think of the waste of time and effort! And the many 
who fall by wayside, discouraged. 


A novel suggestion for Christmas has come to the Editor from Miss Barda of 
San Francisco. “It seeems to me,” writes this lady, “that the true spirit of Christ- 
mas might be preserved if all gifts were made anonymously. The mo- 
———_ tive then could not be questioned, and I believe if this plan were 
Gifts promulgated by your and other publications of high standing, it would 
in time become almost a social misdemeanor to present a Christmas 

gift in any other way.” 

Hundreds of thousands of women would welcome a plan or custom which should 
enable them to cut down their overgrown and outgrown lists of holiday beneficiaries 
without giving offense. Friends drift apart and form new associations but fear to 
take the needed step to free themselves from outworn obligations. Beyond the im- 
mediate family circle this plan of Miss Barda’s would release half-hearted givers 
from their bondage and relieve the month of December of much of its uncomfort- 
able pressure. This is but the adoption of Santa Claus, an impersonal source of 
gifts, for grown persons. . 

The Nazarene whose birth we commemorate gave himself a martyr for his fellow 
men, each and all, for them te take or leave his message, as they would. Cannot the 
Christmas giver, twenty centuries later, give himself thus unselfishly and receive the 
giver’s blessing? This is the keynote-—the giving of self. To this lofty plane the 
celebration should be brought. ‘The practical question is whether, in the bestowal 
of material gifts, one can give himself or herself without a personal acceptance of 
the act on the part of the favored one. Is there no inter-relation ? 

Without prying too deep into metaphysics, let us imagine an anonymous 
Christmas. What exciting guesses! ‘The teasing mystery of St Valentine’s would be 
there, without mawkish sentiment or heartless jests. A premium would at once be set 
upon self-made gifts, which should express the personality of the maker and giver. 
The shops might be sensible of shrinkage in the sales of useless knickknacks, were 
such a custom to become general. 

It is no uncommon thing for families to pool their Christmas funds and pur- 
chase a variety of presents in accordance with the known wishes of the individual 
members, thus securing anonymity of a certain kind, but the Christmas spirit is not 
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in this method. The giver in no sense gives himself. The tendency of a genuinely 
anonymous bestowal of gifts would be to reduce the exchange to the boundaries of 
real affection. Is it desirable to limit the holiday giving to the expression of actual 
love? Should not the interchange be somewhat freer, as far perhaps as the bounds 
of friendly interest and possible future ties? The educative use of giving would be 
lost; persons who learn to give with enjoyment only through a universal custom, 
might abandon their giving altogether. We deplore the insincerity which Christ- 
mas seems to breed; do we reckon its vast power to train the whole Christian world 
as a countless army of givers? 

Taking human nature for what it is, could an anonymous Christmas prove a 
workable plan outside the circle of those who have a clear perception of absolute 
truth? To many givers it would be a relief; but how many of us would be willing 
to receive our Christmas tokens in this way? There are families and circles, we can 
easily conceive, in which the plan would be hailed and made a success, but they are 


not numerous. 


The idea is rapidly becoming general throughout the country that, with the meat 
inspection law now in operation and the new federal pure food law enforced on and 
weet Weck after New Year’s day, it will not be necessary for people to take any 
ie Only further interest in the problem of pure foods. So easy is it to lapse 

Begun from honest endeavor! So prone are people to unload their responsi- 

bilities upon officials or others! 

The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized that the federal law pertains only 
to interstate traffic. There still remains an unlimited opportunity for fraud and 
chicanery in the manufacture and sale of food products wholly within the limits 
of any state, unless adequate state laws are enacted and enforced. It is a pitiful 
shame, for instance, that in the Empire state, with its teeming millions, pure food 
laws are such a dead letter, that New York city is the dumping ground for all 
kinds of fraudulent, injurious, imitation or unhealthful products. New proof of 
this fact is afforded by our exhaustive inquiry into the quality of flavoring extracts, 
which is concluded in the Pure Food Assurance department of this issue. This 
Magazine has pointed out how to secure the necessary legislation in each state, 
and has reprinted from its October number the necessary petitions to the legislature, 
which will be sent upon request. 

But even if national and state laws should be absolutely perfect, the fundamenta! 
truth remains that each consumer and especia!ly each housekeeper and preparer of 
foods should be educated in the principles of nutrition and in the art of cookery 
and serving. Each person should know food and should be able to distinguish “food 
good from food evil.” Especially must consumers insist upon proper sanitation in 
the handling and distribution of food products. The average retailer or distributer 
direct to the consumer is disgustingly lax in this respect. 

Above all, should proper care be given to the keeping, preparation and use of 
food after it reaches the household, restaurant or hotel. This all-important phase 
of the subject is beyond the reach of any law, however drastic. Thus in the last 
analysis the food question comes home to each individual. An active public senti- 
ment in behalf of pure food is essential, but decent care and more intelligence with 
food in the household is the crying need of the times, not to mention wisdom on the 
part of each individual as to what, how, when and how much to eat or drink. 
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Our Roll of Honor for December 
“If it’s good enough for G H, it’s good enough for me” 


Almond Extracts: Austin Nichols 
Co’s “Republic” brand, Joseph Burnett 
Co, Seigel, Cooper Co. 

Apitezo, Quaker Oats Co, Chicago. 

Blue Label Soups, twenty kinds, Cur- 
tice Bros Co, Rochester, N Y 

California olive oils—Sylmar Brand, 
Los Angeles Olive Growers’ Association, 
Los Angeles; “Cal olive oil,” Alameda 
Company, Boston; “San Pedro,” Oak- 
land; “Old Mission,” Ackerman & Tuf- 
fley, San Diego; “Coburn,” Coburn, 
Tevis & Co, San Francisco; “Riddell’s 
first pressing,” J. O. Riddell, Redlands; 
“Pala Grove,’ San Jose; “Gifford’s 


Best,” C. M. Gifford, Jamacha Valley. 
Candy Chews, Boggs & Buhl, Alle- 
ghany, Pa. 
Cape Shore Corned Cod, clear pure 


codfish, Burnham & Morrill Co, Port- 
land, Me. 
Caramels, New York Candy Kitchen, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Champignons Lur Extra Beau Mar- 
chand, Paris, France. 
McClellan 


Chocolate Marshmallows, 
& Gorwalt, York, Pa. 

Coin Special Chipped Beef, C. H. 
Hammond Co, Chicago, Tl. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef extract, Cudahy 
Packing Co, South Omaha, Neb. 

Foss vanilla extract, Schlotterbeck & 
Foss Co, Portland Me. 

Fresh crab meat, McMenamin & (Co, 
Hampton, Va. 

Golden Tree pure clover honey; the 
pure article properly cured, but we can- 
not determine whether it is derived en- 
tirely from clover. Also Golden Tree 
brand Vermont maple syrup and sugar, 
New England Maple Syrup Co, 81 Wuare- 
ham street, Boston. 

Gorton’s Codfish, put up by a new 
process in glass without preservatives. 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Helmet brand sliced bacon, Armour 
Packing Co, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hart brand canned goods—Little 
Quaker peas, red raspberries, red cher- 


ries, lima beans, Pride of Michigan suc- 
eotash, W. R. Roach & Co, Hart, Mich. 

Jones’ Dairy Farm Sausages, Ft At- 
kinson, Wis. 

Lemon Extracts: Acker, Merrall & 
Condit Co, Joseph Burnett Co, Colgate 
& Co, Miller & Co, The C. F. Sauer Co, 
Townsend & Plummer, Van Duzer Ex- 
tract Co. 

Lion Brand Compressed Cooked 
Corned Beef, Fairbanks Canning (Co, 
Chicago. 

Lotus brand salmon, Tallant-Grant 
Packing Co, Astoria, Ore. 

MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese, 
Laren Imperial Cheese Co, Detroit, Mich. 

McIntosh’s Toffee, John McIntosh, 78 
Hudson street, New York. 

Nabisco Sugar Wafers, Festino con- 
fection, National Biscuit Co, New York. 

Orange Extracts: Acker, Merrall & 
Condit Co, Joseph Burnett Co, E. D. 
Depew & Co’s “Crest” brand, Miller Mfg 
Co’s “Corinthian” brand, The C. F. 
Sauer Co, Townsend & Plummer, Van 
Duzer Extract Co. 

Paris Sugar Corn, Burnham & Mor- 
rill Co, Portland, Me. 

Pitkin’s condensed lemon _ extract, 
J. M. Pitkin & Co, Newark, N Y. 

Pure Sap Maple Syrup, Austin Ni¢h- 
ols & Co, New York. 

Red Currant Jelly, Gordon & Dill- 
worth, Greenwich street, New York. 

Snider’s pork and beans with tomato 
sauce, The T. Snider Co, Cincinnati, O. 

Stacy’s Forkdipt Chocolates, O. T. 
Stacy Co, Rochester, N Y. 

Sugar Salt, Diamond Crystal Salt Co, 
St Clair, Mich. 

Swift’s Premium Hams, Swift & Co, 
Chicago. 

Taylor-Made Honey Comb Chocolate 
Chips, Taylor Bros, Battle Creek, Mich. - 

Wagner’s baked pork and beans, Mar- 
tin Wagner Co, Baltimore, Md. 

Whipped Cream Chocolates, The 
Darby Candy Co, Baltimore, Md. 

Whitman’s Chocolates, Whitman Groc- 
ery Co, Philadelphia. 
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Splendid Results of the New Laws 


Regarding Meat Products in Effect Since 
October 1, and Governing Other Pure 
Foods in Force January 1 


Quite a number of meat packing es- 
tablishments were denied the opportu- 
nity of shipping their products after 
October 1, because they had not been 
licensed to do so under the federal act. 
Most of them have since complied fully 
with the new law. It is safe to say that 
all meat products which are now shipped 
from one state to another, are prepared 
under conditions that warrant their be- 
ing all right. This fact is attested to 
by the seal of United States inspectors. 
This is indeed pure food assurance, so 
far as meats are concerned. It has come 
much sooner than seemed possible when 
this Magazine inaugurated the move- 
ment nearly two years ago. 

Ong of the best features of the new 
federal laws pertaining to meat products 
and pure foods is that they are being 
enforced, with a view to protecting names 
of localities. For instance, it is not law- 
ful to use the words “Virginia ham” on 
that product unless it is actually pro- 
duced in Virginia, but if the article is 
put up in a similar manner, it may be 
marked “Virginia style ham.” “Berk- 
shire pork” cannot be used unless the 
product is from the Berkshire breed. 
This is the principle that runs through 
all the regulations, to the end that labels 
shall honestly describe the contents of a 
package. If a compound has a distinc- 
tive name, such as “White Cloud,” “Cot- 
tolene,” “Cottosuet,” ete, the word “com- 
pound” need not appear, but the ingre- 
dients must be stated upon the label. 

Manufacturers of other food products 
have been tremendously busy preparing 
to obey the national pure food law, in ef- 
fect January 1, 1907. The result promises 
to be even more satisfactory than the ad- 
vocates of that measure ever hoped for. 
It is probable that within a few months 
the food products shipped from one state 
to another in America will possess a 
higher standard of quality and purity 
than is the case with any other country 
on earth. The new law applies to milk, 
butter, cheese, etc, as well as to so-called 
manufactured foods. All producers of 
food products for interstate traffic thus 
become amenable to the statute. Viola- 
tions of the law are punishable by fines 
of $200 to $300, or imprisonment for not 
exceeding one year, or both, for each 


offense. Selfish, ethical and legal rea-_ 
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sons thus unite to render the law effec- 
tive. 

It should be distinctly understood, 
however, that the federal statutes pertain 
only to interstate traffic. In order to in- 
sure the purity and quality of foods and 
drugs produced and sold wholly within 
your own state, it is essential that state 
and local authorities diligently enforce 
local regulations and state laws. In not 
a few cases better state laws are required 
and they should be brought into closer 
harmony with the national statute. To 
this end we call renewed attention to the 
petitions printed in the November Goop 
Hovsekeepine in behalf of the national 
pure food law, as well as better state 
laws for foods and drugs. Copies of 
these petitions will be sent free to all in- 
terested in promoting the good work, 
who inclose stamp for the same. 


Work for Women’s Cluts 


Every women’s club or other organiza- 
tion can do much toe promote the pure 
food movement in these ways, among 
others: Appoint a committee to inspect 
the shops, bakeries, slaughter houses, and 
other food places in the vicinity and 
submit reports in writing to the club. 
Invite health and food officials, food man- 
ufacturers, wholesale and retail grocers, 
to deliver addresses and answer questions, 
with special reference as to what the 
consumer should do. Some of the more 
broad-minded women will gladly sub- 
mit to having an expert make a private 
inspection of the kitchen, pantry, refrig- 
erator, cellar, etc, to see if any improve- 
ments can be suggested in the care or 
treatment of food in their own home; 
the report of course to mention no names. 
Appoint a committee of hustlers to cir- 
culate the petitions to congress and to 
the state legislature published in G II 
for October, copies of which will be sent 
on request. Plenty of practical work to 
be done, mightily interesting to the doers 
of it and equally full of interest to the 
members of the club to which reports are 
made. 

The pure milk stations of Nathan 
Straus, which have done such incalcu- 
lable good in Greater New York, have 
been imitated elsewhere by private indi- 
viduals. The Massachusetts standard 
for clean milk—not to exceed 100,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter—ought to 
be adopted by every state legislature this 
winter. Here is work for women’s clubs. 
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More About Flavoring Extracts 


Conclusion of the Investigation Made by This Magazine 


New activity in the enforcement of municipal ordinances and state laws relat- 
ing to pure food has been the prompt response of the authorities to the revelations 
in the October Goop Housexeepinc of the frauds in fiavoring extracts. This inves- 
tigation is perhaps the most elaborate, scientific and costly ever made upon this sub- 


ject, at least by a private soncern. 


A summary of our results appeared in our October number, with full details of 


vanilla extracts. Here follow our astonishing results with other extracts. 


Think of 


it—only 7 out of 29 lemon extracts were pure, and of the 22 impure two contained 
wood alcohol, so dangerous to the optic nerve! The analytical results and our chem- 
ist’s explanations appear below. 


By R. O. Brooks, Consulting Food Chemist 


Of the twenty-nine brands of lemon 
extracts analyzed during the Goop 
HouseEKEEPING investigation, only seven 
were found to be pure, one of these be- 
ing a trifle below the legal minimum re- 
quirement in the amount of lemon oil 
contained therein. The brands of lemon 
extract found pure were: 

Acker, Merrall & Condit Co’s 

Joseph Burnett Co’s 

Colgate & Co's 

Miller Mfg Co's 

The C. F. Sauer Co's 

Townsend & Plummer’s 

Van Duzer Extract Co’s 

Sixteen of the twenty-two impure 
brands of lemon extract were entirely 
false imitations, containing no lemon oil 
at all and being brightly colored with a 
yellow coal-tar dye. Two brands gave 
pronounced tests for the dangerous wood 
alcohol. 

Of the twelve brands of orange extract 
examined, eight were found to be of good 
quality, viz: 

Acker, Merrall & Condit Co’s 

Joseph Burnett Co’s 

E. D. Depew & Co’s “Crest” brand 
Miller Mfg Co’s 
Miller Mfg Co’s “Corinthian” brand 

The C. F. Sauer Co’s 

Townsend & Plummer’s 

Van Duzer Extract Co's 

Three of the five brands of almond ex- 
tract examined proved to be of the re- 
quired legal strength: 

Austin, Nichols Co's “Republic” brand 

Joseph Burnett Co’s Almond Extract 

Siegel, Cooper Co’s “Fountain” brand 

One of these brands was in fact too 
pure, if such an expression is allowable. 
It had been made not only from a genu- 
ine bitter almond oil, but from an oil 
which contained some of the hydrocy- 
anic acid naturally present in bitter al- 


mond oil, and usually removed before the 

oil is used for making extracts. The 

quantity present in the flavoring extract, 

however, is too small to be more than 

theoretically objectionable. 
The Truth About Lemon Extract 


Lemon extract, according to the U 8 
official food standards, is the “flavoring 
extract prepared from oil of lemon, or 
from lemon peel, or both, and contains 
not less than 5 per cent (by volume) of 
oil of lemon.” The latter is defined as 
“the volatile oil obtained by pressure or 
aleohol solution, from the fresh peel of 
the lemon (Citrus limonum).” 

In order to dissolve at least 5 per cent 
(by volume) of lemon oil, a very strong 
aleohol is required, the finished extract 
then containing from 80 to 90 per cent 
(by weight) of absolute alcohol. Now 
the alcohol is by far the most expensive 
ingredient in the extract, and most of the 
adulteration found is due to the at- 
tempts of manufacturers to use-a weak 
alcohol and thereby make a bigger profit. 
The result is that many so-called lemon 
extracts contain little or no true lemon 
oil, but merely a little geranial, or “cit- 
ral,” one of the flavoring constituents of 
lemon oil, which is soluble in the weak 
aleohol used. More often the extract 
is entirely imitation, being made by dis- 
solving a little commercial “citral,”” ob- 
tained from oil of lemon grass, in a 20 
to 40-per cent alcohol and coloring it a 
vivid yellow with a coal-tar dye. As said 
above, sixteen of the twenty-two impure 
brands of lemon extract analyzed were 
of this character. 

The other six impure brands contained 
from 0.2 per cent to 3.78 per cent (by 
volume) of lemon oil, the latter being 
about three-fourths the legal minimum 
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limit. In three cases: the deficiency was 
the result of factory carelessness, as the 
analysis showed that an alcohol capable 
of dissolving considerably more than the 
required 5 per cent (by volume) of lemon 
oil had been used. Some of the best ad- 
vertised and widely sold brands of lemon 
extract in New York city are included 
among these six adulterated samples. 

In contrast to the above we have 
among the seven legally pure brands sev- 
eral in which much more than the mini- 
mum 5 per cent of lemon oil has been 
introduced. Thus Burnett’s Lemon Ex- 
tract was found to contain 9.01 per cent 
( by volume) of lemon oil, the Van Duzer 
Extract Co’s product 8.83 per cent and 
the Colgate Co’s and Acker, Merrall & 
Condit Co’s products, 7.93 per cent each. 
The writer found the price for these very 
high-grade extracts to be generally as low 
and often lower than that charged for 
the worthless imitations. 


Orange and Almond Extract 


Orange extract is prepared in the same 
manner as lemon extract, using orange 
oil or orange peel, and must contain at 
least 5 per cent (by volume) of orange 
oil. The usual adulteration is the use 
of a weak alcohol, whereby less than the 
required amount of oil is dissolved. The 
four brands found adulterated in the 
Goop HOovusEKEEPING investigation con- 
tained from 0.44 per cent to 2.88 per cent 
(by volume) of orange oil. Three of 
these were artificially colored with coal 
tar dye, in one case (a big department 
store brand) of a most vivid blood-orange 
color. 

Almond extract is defined in the U S 
official food standards as the “flavoring 
extract prepared from oil of bitter al- 
monds, free from hydrocyanic acid, and 
contains not less than 1 per cent (by 
volume) of oil of bitter almonds.” The 
chief constituent of oil of bitter almonds, 
composing about 85 per cent of the same, 
is a liquid substance known as benzal- 
dehyde. It is easily made by a chemical 
process in the laboratory and the great 
majority of the so-called almond extracts 
are made by dissolving a little of this 
in alcohol. 

Another laboratory product somewhat 
resembling benzaldehyde in odor is in- 
trobenzene, a decidedly questionable in- 
gredient to be found in a food product. 
Artificial benzaldehyde, and genuine bit- 
ter almond oil also, is sometimes adul- 
terated with it and thus it finds its way 
into almond extracts occasionally. One 
of the two adulterated brands of almond 
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extract analyzed in the Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING investigation and found to be 
both made from artificial benzaldehyde 
(in insufficient quantities at that) gave a 
pronounced test of nitrobenzene. 


Notes of Progress 


Referring to a Roll of Honor brand, 
a good lady wrote: “I doubt if those 
spices are pure, because I learned years 
ago from an employee that they were 
adulterated.” She was promptly ap- 
pointed a special inspector for our Pure 
Food Assurance, furnished with money 
for her expenses, and instructed to in- 
spect, unannounced, the factory of the 
brand she criticised. Nothing is so con- 
vincing of the merits of our Roll of 
Honor as to have a doubter make such a 
personal inspection. 


It is true that many think they are 
getting genuine Mocha or Java coffee 
just because they pay a fancy price for 
it. But since the imports of these coffees 
are so relatively small, as stated on Page 
406 of October G H, it is evident that 
most of us are indeed being swindled. 
The federal pure food law ought to in- 
sure consumers against this petty fraud. 


As president of the city federation of 
women’s clubs, am beginning a campaign 
for pure food and need every help avail- 
able. We shall have an address from our 
state dairy and food commissioner. The 
education of the consumer is the point 
I shall try to emphasize, as our legisla- 
tion is very good. Mrs W. A. Humphrey, 
Toledo, O. 

I appreciate G H’s work in the pure 
food line and mean to use only those 
brands of goods on your Roll of Honor. 
Mrs J. W. Aylor, Carthage, Mo. 


substi- 


Healthful coffee 
tutes are Postum, Kneipp’s malt coffee, 
Old Grist Mill coffee, Golden Grain Gran- 
ules; there are many others consisting 
wholly or partly of grains. Under the fed- 
eral meat inspection act, all preservatives 
are prohibited, except sugar, salt, spices, 
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vinegar, w smoke, saltpeter; borax 
and boric acid may be used externally at 
time of packing. The pure food law was 
printed in full in G H for August. Col- 
oring of butter and cheese will doubtless 
be permitted because same is not done 
fraudulently or to conceal inferior qual- 
ity. The brand of flavoring extracts in- 
quired about by N. E. B. is not admitted 
to our Roll of Honor. 
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Further “Confessions” of Household Expense 


(in our January number, in a new department to be entitled The Domestic Treasury, will appear the three 
prize-winning papers on means 0: 
extravagance betwee 


HE Housemother’s con- 

fession of family expen- 

ditures in our October 

W™ issue has called forth 

numerous responses, 

among them the follow- 

ing letter from I. M. 

Rubinow of the division of foreign 

markets of the federal bureau of statis- 

ties at Washington. Figures are obvi- 

ously of more value when the location is 

known, but the intimate nature of the 

disclosure sometimes renders it unwise 

to print the name of the place. Says 
Mr Rubinow: 

“T want to thank, through you, the 
kind Housemother, who published in the 
October number of your magazine the 
interesting account of her household ex- 
penses, under the caption of ‘A Confes- 
sion—who will follow? Not only are 
such data of great interest to our women, 
but they are also of great and lasting 
value for a scientific study of conditions 
in this country, and are very eagerly 
sought by statisticians. I sincerely hope 
that a great many subscribers of your 
magazine will ‘follow,’ and that you will 
find it possible to use your editorial in- 
fluence in stimulating such confessions. 

“To ‘be of scientific value, these let- 
ters must be a little more definite 
than’ the confession of the ‘House- 
mother.’ While the name of the family 
is of no importance, and there is no neces- 
sity to disclose any private circum- 
stances, the place (town, county, or city) 
is of the utmost importanee, because of 
the differing level of prices. It is also 
necessary to know the size of the family 
(with ages of all members), the occupa- 
tion of the head of the family and of 
other members who contribute to its sup- 
port, and the total income of the family.” 


Children not necessarily expensive 


We live in Chicago where rents and 
living are high, writes another house- 
mother. This is the end of the fifth 
year of our marriage. and I count the 
beginning of the year at our wedding 
day. Our first boy was born at the end 
of the first year, three years later our 
second came. 

My husband’s earnings in our first 
year were, $1335; in our second, $1470; 
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third, $1467; fourth, $1800; fifth, $1615. 
Of this we paid a year for rent 
(heat included) for three years. We 
were satisfied with our apartment except 
that it was too small for children. So 
the last two years we have paid $360 a 
year for the rent of a larger apartment 
and its heating. This increase might 
justly be put to the children’s account. 

Our living expenses the first year 
were $324; second, $334; third, $348; 
fourth, $472; fifth, $440. This includes 
food, gas for cooking and light, board on 
vacations, and all help. We live in about 
the same style as at first, except the 
fourth year, as will be seen. That year 
our income was larger and it includes 
several months when we kept a servant. 
IT have done my housework (save wash- 
ing) except for six months when my 
second baby was little. The servant and 
the increase in living expenses are due to 
the children. 

The expenses at the birth of the first 
baby were $237; second baby, $89. Our 
doctor bills for both children since have 
amounted to $10. 

The education of our children has cost 
us nothing as yet. We have never given 
them expensive toys but have given nec- 
essary things for gifts; $4 would cover 
what we have paid for toys. 

Photographs have cost $14. Furni- 
ture, used by both babies (baby cart, bed, 
etc), $28; sundries (hair cuts, ete), $2.50; 
clothes for first boy, second year, $37.74; 
third, $24.68; fourth, $21.63; fifth, 
$10.62; clothes for second boy, fourth 
year, $12; fifth, $18. I have always 
bought the fine materials and soft flan- 
nels, but have economized by making all 
their clothes myself. 

This makes every dollar which can be 
charged to the children. We have lived 
on the same scale as the first year. Add- 
ing all that could be charged to them 
this last year we have the following fig- 
ures: Extra rent, $60; extra living, 
$116; first boy’s clothes, $10.62; second 
boy’s clothes, $13; toys, $1.50; photo- 
graphs, $4; sundries, $1.50; total, 
$206.62. 

Our doctor bills for the first baby were 
large and for the second were more nor- 
mal. This seems to be the common ex- 
perience. 
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N that most delightful 
volume where Anthony 
Trollope with an almost 
startling veracity sets 
forth the detailed history 
of his life, he tells us, 
more graphically than he 
himself quite realized perhaps, the story 
of his mother. Had he been writing 
the history of her days in his pages of 
fiction what a story he might have made 
of the material she presented; and, as 
it is, the narrative is of deepest inter- 
est as a revelation of what a woman 
may do—and be. He gives in one sec- 
tion of the chapter devoted to his mother, 
a history of that period of her life when 
her “visible occupation,” as he calls it, 
was that of nursing through their incur- 
able illness three members of her family. 
“The doctor’s vials and the ink bottle 
held equal place in her rooms,” he tells 
us; for during this time the mainte- 
nance of the family fell wholly upon her, 
and the novels she then wrote, under 
these severe conditions, were the house- 
hold means of support. “Her power,” 
he says, “of dividing herself into two 
parts, and keeping her intellect by it- 
self, clear for the troubles of the world, 
and fit for the duty it had to do, I never 
saw equaled.” And yet, strangely 
enough, the son was to repeat exactly 
that same experiment which he had 
watched his mother successfully en- 
counter; and, still more strangely, he 
does not in his autobiography call atten- 
tion to the fact that his feat of carry- 
ing two professions, one in each hand, 
was identical with his mother’s achieve- 
ment, an inherited capacity, perhaps. 
Trollope’s juggling feat, the writing 
of novels while actively engaged in car- 
rying on his professional services for the 
postoffice department, he mentions fre- 
quently in his autobiography, with this 
comment on one occasion. “The vigor 
necessary to prosecute two professions 
at the same time is not given to every 
one.” He had seen—a magnificent object 
lesson—his mother using the spare mo- 
ments which are by many turned to lit- 


tle account or wasted, and, unconsciously 
perhaps, he imitated this example. His 
penman’s instinct, his assiduous power 
to work, undisturbed by interruptions 
and by various frictions—both talents 
he doubtless owed to his mother. 

But while the son honors in the high- 
est his mother’s varied abilities, remem- 
bering admirably and recording faith- 
fully, “How gay she made the place with 
little dinners,” it does not seem to oceur 
to him, as an analysis of his mother’s 
situation, that she was as definitely 
‘Suggling” with two professions as was 
her son. Perhaps Mrs Trollope—in com- 
mon with the Philanderer—had not then 
learned to think of the profession of 
domesticity as a profession at all. Read- 
ing over the record of the days of this 
most remarkable mother, given us by 
her remarkable son, the Philanderer 
stood hat in hand before the memory 
of a home-maker who, after she had 
reached her fiftieth year, was still able 
to prosecute two professions at the same 
time, to produce one hundred and four- 
teen novels while she remained the nurse 
and care-taker of the home. No, such 
vigor is not given to everyone. 

Tt is evident that she did not take her- 
self too seriously, and was not in her 
own judgment victim or martyr. We 
are told that she was joyous—most capa- 
ble of joy. “Her heart,” states her 
son, “was in every way so perfect—her 
power of self-sacrifice so complete.”” In- 
deed, if the record of a son need not be 
regarded as hopelessly biased, there was 
but little fault to find (save a certain 
want of logic which is here and there 
mentioned) in this example of.what a 
woman might be. 

Brain, heart and hand 

_ Tt was perhaps sufficiently remarkab!le 
that Mrs Trollope could write these one 
hundred and fourteen novels while she 
was deeply engrossed in her domesticity, 
but what the Philanderer found yet more 
wonderful was that she could be so deeply 
engrossed in domesticity while writing 
her novels. There is no mention of 
slighted domestic duties—on the con- 
trary. How, then, did this extraordinary 
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woman contrive to carry on the profes- 
sion of domesticity in half the time 
which it might easily have taken? 

Extraordinary of course she was, and, 
to quote an example so out of the com- 
mon is hardly fair to the average type. 
The Philanderer is not, however, pedes- 
taling this illustrious lady because of 
her peculiar ability to carry on, and so 
exhaustively, two professions, but by 
reason of her power to carry on one, that 
of hcme-maker, while she was, and so 
frequently, otherwise occupied. 

This description of a woman of yester- 
day is almost as a discovery to the Phi- 
landerer. What Mrs Trollope was doing 
when physically absent from her domes- 
tic sphere is unimportant. She might 
have been resting, recuperating for the 
next day’s work, or attending a cooking 
school, or art lecture, or mother’s meet- 
ings, or social functions. Mrs Trollope 
happened to be writing novels. 

It might appear contract enough for 
any one woman to play the nurse day 
and night at the bedside of her nearest 
and dearest; to establish and re-estab- 
lish herself in new homes six times in ten 
years; and, in the intervals, be respon- 
sible for “little dinners, little dances and 
little picnics,” but Mrs Trollope was 


further responsible for the production 
of those same hundred and fourteen vol- 


umes. This output of novels, the Phi- 
landerer still insists, bears on the espe- 
cial point which engages his attention 
only in that the array of volumes stands 
to prove the degree of absence of body 
on the part of the writer from the scene 
of her domestic activity. One of two 
things must have happened: the lady 
either neglected her domesticity to gain 
time for the writing of those novels, or 
so organized her domestic labors that 
they were accomplished by brain work 
rather than hand work. Mrs Trollope 
earried on, lightly and joyously, appa- 
rently, her two distinct and engrossing 
professions. Busy as this _novelist’s 
brain may have been while engaged in 
her writing, think how wonderfully 
brain-busy the housekeeper must have 
been during those hours when she was 
adjusting the domestic details. 


Presence of mind 


There are some home-makers whose 
home-making, to be at all successful, 
seems to call for an unremitting pres- 
ence of body. It is needful, apparently, 
that they shall have a physical finger al- 
ways in the household pie. 

Why should any of this work be dep- 
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utized to others, when it is ever so 
much easier and quicker to “run about 
the house and do it myself?” Why 
should the little ones be trained to per- 
form their share of the home task, when 
“T can do it in half the time it takes 
to teach them?’ Why shouldn’t the 
household linen be darned out of exis- 
tence in place of dying its natural 
death? Why should a “hen’s time” have 
any fixed value? Of course it need not 
have—too often it has not; and in some 
ways it is easier to bustle through the 
house, picking up any work that pre- 
sents; without much thought about it, 
“putting it through,” than it is to care- 
fully plan out the day’s campaign be- 
fore it opens. 

Absence of body 


Being thus absent in mind while very 
much present in body, is, if the Phi- 
landerer may be forgiven the statement, 
a not infrequent condition of the home- 
maker, and is, in his unworthy judg- 
ment, the logical result of too hand-busy 
days. A home that is managed fore- 
thoughtfully; with an organized deputiz- 
ing of some of the work; a refusal of 
part of the work, as not worth while; a 
determination that the will of the ad- 
ministrator shall rule the tyrannical in- 
animate objects of the home—all this 
with a due respect for the time of the 
mistress—means very certainly an out- 
put of minutes and of thought before 
the work proper is touched at all, and 
requires some absence of body. But, in 
the long run, what is the result? 
Doesn’t it mean more leisure for the 
home-maker, the which she can employ 
as her inclination and her sense of re- 
sponsibility directs?—in a higher educa- 
tion in home-making if she so decides. 

The self-made man who rings his bell 
and calls on his porter to fetch and to 
earry has not earned that physical ex- 
emption through being, to date, a porter 
merely. 

The woman of narrow means who 
rings for her servant has not in all like- 
lihood won that relief through merely 
hand-busy days, but rather through wise 
and careful domestic economies, gener- 
alship in the manipulation of the funds, 
saving there wisely, as wisely spending 
here. It is as important to know when 
to spend money as when to save it; 
equally important to know what is the 
safe output of time and strength on the 
part of the maker of the home. 

There are home-makers whose home 
life is undoubtedly better lived when 
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they can be occasionally absent in body 
from the scene of their labors, as the 
responsible man at work is often more 
usefully responsible when he is not held 
to responsibility all of his time. There 
are women who are indubitably better 
home-makers when they are not home- 
making all of the time. It is not an easy 
task to learn when and where and 
how work may be laid down without the 
worker being missed. It is not an easy 
lesson to learn how to train temporary 
substitutes to even partially supply our 
places for us. 


No good reason 


The Philanderer well remembers one 
busy, busy day in Mrs Philanderer’s 
early married life when he intruded upon 
her when she stood in her housekeeping 
pantry working as if all her life depended 
on the comp'etion of her task, what- 
ever it was. She was tired, she was 
heated, and as he watched her the dis- 
couraged Philanderer felt that the more 
work she did that day the more she 
would find to do. He was discouraged 
because he wanted Mrs Philanderer 
himself, and grudged her dedication to 
her labors. 

“But you must see those pictures to- 
day,” urged the Philanderer. “ The gal- 
lery is to be closed tomorrow.” ~ 

Pictures! Mrs Philanderer fairly 
tossed her head at him. What had she 
to do with pictures while all this work 
lay. The Philanderer looked sadly 
about the shelves upon shelves. Yes, 
there was any amount to do there. 

“Very well,” he said sulkily. “We'll 
let the pictures go. I won’t go without 
you. But I'll tell you one thing—you 
ean spend the whole day—the week—-the 
year—working about a house. All you 
have to do is turn in and work. There’s 
no good reason why you should ever stop 
at all.” Mrs Philanderer laid down the 
spice boxes she was. rearranging and 
stared at the Philanderer. 

“How did you know that,” she cried. 
“You never said anything truer.” 

As a matter of fact the Philanderer 
didn’t know it, and he hadn’t said any- 
thing. He had simply sulked out some 
statement, ejaculating it with no thought 
on the matter—the first disagreeable 
words he could utter, speaking them with 
his tongue, not at all with his brain. 

As it appeared he had, quite by acci- 
dent, scored deeply, visibly impressed 
Mrs Philanderer, when he had no idea 
of influencing her. For the moment he 
let the axiom stand as a bit of remark- 


able male perception applied to female 
activities; and Mrs Philanderer went to 
the picture gallery that same afternoon. 
There was really no good reason why she 
shouldn’t have gone—so she stated in her 
softened mood—but that the Philanderer 
had not fathomed when he spoke at a 
venture. 

The accidental wisdom taught him 
that day has hung by him. It is now his 
conviction, no longer is it a random 
guess, that there is no good reason what- 
ever why any home-maker should ever 
stop working—except that best of all 
reasons, that she ought to stop. There 
are few home-makers—will it be denied? 
—who have not a tendency toward yield- 
ing to the thraldom of things, a fairly 
morbid devotion to unrequired duties, an 
enthusiasm for superfluous tasks, the 
which doubtful virtue a careful and 
thoughtful organization of their homes 
may, and eventually will, remedy. 
Thinking out problems takes time; from 
where shall the home-maker steal that 
needed hour or two? 


Authority versus substitutes 


The Philanderer can well remember 
one episode of his youth in which—and 
he richly deserved whatever might have 
come had he been caught—a tutor of his 
school chased the boy Philanderer 
around the desks and chairs, a ruler in 
the pursuer’s hand. It was pretty bad, so 
the Philanderer now supposes, this sight 
of authority in full ery, physically pur- 
suing the undisciplined. This was the 
point of view, no doubt, taken by the 
head of the school who suddenly opened 
the door and stood rooted in astonish- 
ment on the threshold. 

“Use your authority, sir,” he thun- 
dered after his flying tutor. “Use your 
authority, not your legs.” 

Isn’t there some point of similarity be- 
tween this instance and the home-maker 
who would “rather do the work herself” 
than teach others how it should be 
done ?—and further, use her authority to 
make them properly finish their tasks? 

Isn’t there, too, a requirement upon 
the home-maker to exercise some author- 
ity over herself? It is easier—ever so 
much easier—for the immediate purpose, 
to use one’s legs rather than one’s au- 
thority. To exercise any authority, even 
over one’s own mind, calls for more 
output—or it seems so, on the moment 
—than is asked for by the unthinking 
activity of hand-busy days. 

Brain-busy days, days wherein the 
hands are ruled to labor with judgment, 
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above all with restraint, may call for 
greater efforts, at the first, but the time 
thus spent involves mental rather than 
physical effort, and that effort is not only 
educative but lifts what may otherwise 
be a mere occupation to the place of a 
profession. 

Salvage hours 


The Philanderer stands to admit that 
at the outset it takes more effort to thor- 
oughly organize a home than to run it 
unorganized. He is ready to understand 
that it uses, at first, more time to 
thoughtfully administer than it takes to 
personally “put through” all work as it 
presents. He appreciates the annoy- 
ance of stopping to train others to do 
what with a turn of the hand one can do 
for one’s self. He realizes the mental 
effort of sorting out carefully what is 
worth doing from what is not worthy of 
—even a woman’s time. But the Phi- 
landerer firmly believes that a half-year 
of thoughtfully planned out work in a 
home accomplishes more, and a better 
grade of results, than would a whole year 
of hand-busy days. Furthermore, it is 
not difficult to believe that these salvage 
hours, won by the home-maker through 
forethought, will be wisely expended, not 
used to live less of her home life; on the 
contrary it is difficult not to perceive that 
every advantage of recuperation and 
leisure, of education and self-culture 
which a home-maker enjoys, may become 
“grist” for her home mill. 

Yes, slowly the brain-busy day will 
reduce the working hours of the busy 


Alone I look across the years 
From life’s still aftermath, 

And’ see through mists of unshed tears 
A little primrose path. 


Across youth’s lovely sunlit land 
Its course lay sweet and straight; . 

We found it, sweetheart, hand in hand, 

Through love’s half open gate. 


The river rippled on its way, 
The hills were hid in mist, 

The air was sweet with buds of May, 
The skies were amethyst. 
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hands; and, when brain, hands and 
heart have each an equal share in the 
home-making, neither one usurping the 
claims and rights of the other, that 
means a trinity of labor wherein the 
worker may find education, solace and 
delight. 

What the Philanderer has seen and 
heard and recorded, as here set forth, he 
has tried to express so that there shall 
be no misconception as to his own atti- 
tude of mind concerning the subjects 
he has wished to discuss. If he has 
seemed to observe more than quite lies 
within his proper horizon of vision, if 
he has appeared not blind to faults, 
what he has ventured to criticise has 
not, he hopes, seemed scoffingly men- 
tioned, nor mentioned at all in a spirit 
of unfriendly criticism. To faults he 
has sought to be, not blind precisely, nor 
partial perhaps, but certainly not un- 
sympathetic, seeing them as the more 
glaring because he cares greatly, not be- 
cause he is uncaring. 

And with this—the end.. Here the 
Philanderer rests his whole case; here, 
understood or misunderstood, he must 
cease to speak; but, though silent, he 
hopes never to cease ‘seeing as he has 
seen, to hear as he has heard, and, with 
ever deepening interest, not only to love 
the passing show, but—if so awarded to 
him—to be, in turn— No, that is, per- 
haps, presuming too far, and yet— 
“One or two women (God bless them)! 
have loved me.” 

The End 


One day our footsteps turned aside— 
We knew not why nor where; 
The wilderness was wild and wide, 
And doubts were lurking there. 


We sought it long, we sought it late, 
There was no turning back, 
Fast closed for us the little gate 
That hid the primrose track. 


Love all its universe enfolds. 
This hope my heart still hath— 
That somewhere for us Heaven holds 

That little primrose path. 
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A Christmas Supper at Fairfield 


By Eunice Marshall 


It was Christmas eve, the dining room 
was redolent of pine and cedar, and the 
young people were waiting, with the im- 
patience of youth, for the Christmas 
supper which was to be served at half 
past 8. Fairfield, it must here be stated, 
was an old homestead; to it many 
thoughts turned at many seasons, and 
toward it many footsteps wended their 
way at the great festivals of the year. 
The Christmas gathering was always 
large, and usually there was a Christmas 
tree, but this year the distribution of the 
gifts was to be in new hands, the hands 
of two young girls, respectively the 
youngest aunt and the oldest niece, of 
the home household. 

For days no one had been allowed to 
enter the little sewing room opening 
from the dining room, without leave, and 
‘the latest comers among the -children 
looked with respect upon the stern custo- 
dians of the wealth there hidden. Be- 
fore the early twilight had fallen, the 
last of the preparations was finished, 
although the table decorations could not 
be completed until the dining room had 
served its purpose for the regular 6 
o'clock supper. This mattered little, 
however, for with everything in readi- 
ness, no long time would be required for 
the pleasant task; and when at length 
the girls closed the doors of the old din- 
ing room, it was with light hearts that 
they found themselves “in possession.” 

The centerpiece was a low glass dish, 
oval in shape, set upon a larger oval 
tray. Short branches of pine surrounded 
the glass and turning outward brushed 
the cloth with their long needles. Within 
the glass shorter stems of pine mingled 
with clusters of scarlet geraniums stand- 
ing well above their dark green; and, 
tucked here and there among the larger 
branches upon the tray, shallow cups of 
water held more geraniums. All the 
geraniums were of the single variety and 
of the most vivid color; and if any one 
thinks there could be a more beautiful 
combination than their great florets with 
the dark pine it is because he (or she) 
has not seen what can be made of such 


familiar blossoms, if the plants are kept 
severely pruned all summer, and well 
taken care of in the autumn and early 
winter. On each side of the central 
oval, and at a sufficient distance for the 
eandle to stand between, was a smaller 
and more delicate one, a glass dish filled 
with white primroses, (Primula Chin- 
ensis), and maidenhair ferns. These 
formed a contrast, in form, texture and 
color, to the brilliant red and green of 
the central decoration. Beyond the 
smaller ovals were more candles, and 
about eighteen inches beyond the candles, 
short stemmed pine branches laid flat 
upon the cloth followed the shape of the 
ends of the table, thus making semi- 
ovals, terminated at each end by a bunch 
of scarlet geraniums. All the candles 
were white and none were shaded. Each 
candlestick was encircled at its base 
with green ferns, and around its stand- 
ard were long narrow ovals of red crepe 
paper, slightly turned back at the edges, 
which, standing upright one above the 
other and invisibly held in_ place, 
sheathed it like the petals of an unfold- 
ing flower. 

At each cover was an unfolded Japan- 
ese napkin, white with twisted little pine 
branches of dull green; the Christmas 
pie rested upon a large square of red 
crepe, paper heavily fringed; and _ be- 
neath the small dishes scattered up and 
down the table were mats of the same 
paper with narrower fringe. The nature 
of the supper required that there should 
be an abundance of light, and for this 
reason the rule of bare boards for a sup- 
per table was not observed; all the deco- 
rations had for backgroynd the whitest 
of table linen in the oldtime snowflake 
pattern. A place card, in the shape of a 
folded leaflet, lay upon each napkin. 
The name and date were plainly printed 
on the outside, and within, for a souve- 
nir of the occasion, was a photograph 
that could hardly fail to call up pleas- 
ant memories. The “grown ups” had 
views of the house, or garden, or some 
favorite spot among the wide acres; for 
the children, there was the great swing 
beside the grape arbor, the ravine down 
which the overflow from the spring found 
its way to the river, the islands in that 
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shallow stream, old Whitefoot whose 
broad back had carried so many cousins 
in the summer holidays, the barn door 
with the gray cat slumbering peacefully 
upon the sill; there had been no lack of 
subjects for these photographs. The 
simple menu was: 

Christmas pie 
Chef-d’oeuvres a la maison 
Entrees-du monde 
Gateaux a la Fairfield 


The pie was placed upon the table be- 
for the guests were summoned. Its 
crust and raised ornaments were of a fas- 
cinating shade of golden brown, and it 
was wreathed with holly. Its filling was 
as varied as the most exacting of old 
English recipes could call for, and its 
covering was in sections, that each might 
be turned back as the part it covered was 
emptied of its contents. When the host 
seated himself before it, the youngest 
aunt and the eldest niece, in white aprons 
and holly-decked caps, each with a serv- 
ing tray in her hands, took their places 
behind his chair to act the part of wait- 
resses. Soon the two girls carried the 
parcels down each side of the table to 
the proper recipients. It had been found 
impossible to arrange the gifts in any 
form of sequence on account of their 
diverse shapes, but this made no differ- 
ence to the waiting young people; in- 
deed, the question of who would next re- 
ceive the watched for packet in its white 
wrappings and scarlet ribbon fastenings 
added to the charm. 

The gifts themselves were of the charac- 
ter usual in families where the selection 
of Christmas gifts is looked upon by the 
elders as one of the special joys of the 
year. In preparing this course more 
difficulty had been found with the crust 
of the pie than with any other part of 
the menu. Finally a straight piece of 
stiff white paper, long enough to reach 
around the large pan in which the pie 
was baked and half the width of the dis- 
tance across its top, crimped to a circle, 
after the manner of a folding fan, and 
well browned on top of the kitchen stove, 
was found satisfactory. The floral forms 
which decorated it were also made of the 
browned paper and were arranged in sec- 
tions covering four of the “crimps.” 
When everything was in place, a pen- 
knife was carefully run through every 
fifth crimp from the outer edge to the 
center. 

The second course, the varied articles 
of home manufacture which masquer- 
aded under the name of chef-d’oeuvres, 


was a complete success. There were 
many “things,” and they included a wide 
variety. Little girls who had not out- 
grown the age of dolls rejoiced over 
the garments showered upon their dar- 
lings. Some of the little boys had the 
strangest of Christmas stockings—of 
biscuit color with white heels and toes, 
and ornamental tops, white too. They 
were small in size and each rested upon 
red tissue paper in a paper box; and it 
was actually not evident of what they 
were made until one little fellow, lifting 
his, exclaimed “Candy!” Maple candy 
they certainly were, with touches of 
white fondant, and only the cousin who, 
with chisel and pocket knife, had shaped 
the molds, from soft wood, could ex- 
plain their manufacture. 

For an aunt there was a workbag of 
proportions generous enough to hold a 
completed afghan, if necessary. This bag 
was new, as well as simple, and very easy 
to make. Two yards of pink flowered 
silkaline were sewn together, hemmed 
along one selvage, and provided with 
draw strings of pink ribbon. Ten inches 
from the other selvage a narrow tuck 
was run, and through it narrower rib- 
bons were drawn. This process was re- 
peated at intervals of two inches, and 
last of all the selvage itself was gath- 
ered with strong white cotton, drawn 
tightly together, and fastened under a 
knot of wide pink ribbon fringed to the 
depth of two inches. This of course was 
the outside of the bag; within it, in 
the exact center, was a circle of paste- 
board four inches in diameter, covered 
with silk on one side, and tacked to the 
first tuck in the silkaline after the rib- 
bons in that tuck had drawn the outside 
to its proper size. The other ribbons 
could then be drawn to suit the work 
on hand; if that were large, each pair, 
in turn, would be so loosely drawn that 
the whole shirring would form an ex- 
tended bottom to the bag—then no more 
than eighteen inches in depth. 

One of the gifts to a city uncle was 
a tin box of generous size—one of those 
which bring [Irish oatmeal to this 
country—and after he opened it he lifted 
something from it for a moment, re- 
stored it hurriedly, tied up the box and, 
producing taper and seal, fastened the 
ribbons so that it was impossible to open 
without breaking a seal. He kept the 
secret for nearly an hour, then confided 
to his small son that the box was to be 
taken to his office upon his return to the 
city, for his own special enjoyment; he 
could not bring himself, he said, to share 
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the contents with anyone, for it was full 
of caraway seed cookies. 

The third course was placed upon the 
table in the shape of a canvas mail bag 
with leather fastenings. There had been 
an agreement for some days that all the 
Christmas mail for Fairfield should go 
into this bag unopened, and as_ the 
guests arrived, they were permitted to 
add what they wished to the collection, 
so these entrees from the outer world 
had short and easy transit. There were 
books, there were words of remembrance 
and cheer from scattered kindred and 
friends, new magazines, Christmas num- 
bers of home and foreign periodicals, 
photographs of beautiful or famous 
places, copies of great pictures, and 
other things “too numerous to mention.” 

The last course was quite as popular 
as the others. The delicious cakes baked 
in the old kitchen at Fairfield were 
known to all present, but whence came 
these new varieties and of what mix- 
tures were they compounded? In the 
dishes already upon the table were little 
triangles that looked like currant jelly, 
but were found to be of a crisp and sat- 
isfying sweetness; small white cakes 
tipped with rose colored frosting; 
“thimble” cakes that were each a sweet 
morsel; and tiny stars that shone as if 
eovered with frost. 

Afterward came plain and fruit cakes; 
perhaps a description of two or three of 
these may lessen the mystery of the 
others. The maple cakes were of maple 
sugar slowly melted with a little cream, 
and poured into shallow molds, made of 
stiff white paper folded into small trays. 
The nut cakes were of almonds covered 
with white fondant and, when thor- 
oughly dried, dipped for a moment in 
thick maple syrup slightly warmed, then 
rolled in English walnuts (chopped) 
mixed with maple sugar. The individual 
“layer” cakes were of chocolate, lemon 
flavored white fondant, and candied cher- 
ries, in the order named. The last (and 
best) of the fruit cakes was of maple 
fondant mixed, when nearly cold, with 
chopped raisins, preserved ‘strawberries, 
and bits of orange which had first been 
stirred into white of egg and pulverized 
sugar, prepared as for frosting. 

When the youngest aunt and the eld- 
est niece at last sat down to look at their 
own gifts, they received many congrat- 
ulations on the way they had distrib- 
uted the others. 


A German Christmas Ball 


By Miriam Dexter 


We sat in a circle in the parlor, chat- 
tering gaily as we awaited our Christ- 
mas presents. I, as the only American, 
had been promised a surprise, but what 
method Santa Claus was to choose to dis- 
tribute his offerings, I could not guess. 
There were no stockings at the chimney, 
there was no mysterious table covered 
with a white linen cloth. In the sitting 
room, which opened into the parlor by 
folding doors, there were no signs of 
preparation, either. Were we to find the 
packages on the table at supper, I won- 
dered. 

Suddenly I became aware of a white 
something at the further end of the sit- 
ting room. It rolled nearer and I saw 
that it was a huge white ball, covered 
with wrapping paper and as high as a 
man’s shoulder. Slowly it moved toward 
the folding doors, where it stopped for 
a moment. Then, as if taking courage 
for a desperate step, it rolled into our 
midst. It was made of many thicknesses 
of heavy wrapping paper, basted or 
glued together into the shape of a ball, 
and stuffed with all manner of big and 
little boxes and parcels, kept only par- 
tially in place by the paper, so that the 
ball bulged a bit in spots, and occa- 
sionally showed a reluctance to roll. 
Nevertheless, its mysterious and amusing 
arrival quite paid for all the trouble of 
construction. 

The next question was how to get at 
our presents. The ball was fastened se- 
curely. There was no opening anywhere. 
No scissors, knives, not even a wire hair- 
pin, were allowed by the president of the 
proceedings. It was as much of a puz- 
zle as an orange without a knife, and 
here we could not make use of our teeth! 
We descended upon the ball in a body, 
and a general scramble ensued. One, 
amid shrieks of laughter from the by- 
standers, set to work to scratch her way 
patiently through layer after layer of 
thick paper, tearing away one tiny bit 
after another, like an industrious mouse. 
A second found a loose place in the bast- 
ing stitches. A third discovered a 
minute crevice at the top .of the ball 
where she could insert her finger. An- 
other pleaded for an umbrella and to 
be allowed to give “just one good poke” 
to start her It was fully fifteen min- 
utse before the ball was demolished, and 
the floor was littered with scraps of 
paper and fragments of tissue and straw. 
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Each one of us had managed to secure a 
box or a bundle of some kind. 

When, however, we sat down in our 
places again, another difficulty arose. 
There were no names on the parcels. 
They were neatly done up in white paper 
and red ribbon, and instead of a name 
each one had a fewelines of poetry care- 
fully inscribed upon it. The Germans 
are very clever at writing jingles, and 
these little verses described some fad 
or weakness of one of our number, 
from which the owner could be guessed. 
For instance, one who never arrived 
at breakfast until everyone else was 
through, was evidently intended as the 
recipient of a tiny cock, crowing lustily, 
and the following lines. (I translate 
iron the German as literally as possi- 

e: 


“When the coffee’s almost cool, 
In a hurry, as a rule, 
Comes, protesting, she’s not late, 
Or, she didn’t ‘know ’twas eight,’— 
A maiden. 


“Now she’ll rise at early morn, 
For he’ll sing to her at dawn. 
See, St Nick has sent her what 
Would wake the seven sleepers up,— 
A rooster!” 


Another who could not learn to like 
the German wurst, received a small 
white pig, in marzipan, the German cake, 
with a blue ribbon about his neck, asleep 
on a pile of little marzipan sausages, 
with some verses coming out of his 
mouth, beginning, “Stonyhearted, canst 
not love me?” A third, who was always 
losing her latch key, had a huge rusty 
key, nearly a foot long, which was war- 
ranted to unlock all mysteries and to 
provide an opening to all sorts of luck, 
if only it were constantly worn on a 
string around her neck. For the good 
house frau of the pension, the most gen- 
erous soul alive, was a really handsome 
dish, presented by the whole family, and 
these lines: 


“Our friend at the head of the table, 
Is as kind as she is agreeable. 
She invites us to dine, 
And with food superfine, 
She stuffs us as long as she’s able.” 


By the time all the rhymes had been 
read, and all the presents distributed, 
Frau M., with a smiling face, invited us 
out to a supper table which did justice 
to her reputation, and I finished the 
evening with a feeling of enthusiasm for 


the German Christmas. 


Three Parties for Children 
By Marie Eulalie Moran 
A tree party 


Some little friends asked me to share 
their Christmas festivities. The first 
was a tree party held in the afternoon. 
The lower floor was decorated with 
greens, and scarlet and white carnations, 
but the center of interest for the children 
was the tree laden with pretty trifles in 
the bay window. Games were played the 
first half of the afternoon, then the re- 
freshments were served in the dining 
room. The children were seated at the 
table; it is much more comfortable for 
small children to whom eating before 
company is a serious affair. In the 
center was a frill of scarlet crepe paper 
touched on the edge with diamond dust 
around a flat holly wreath which had 
been brushed with glue and diamond 
dust. Scarlet paper balls tied with 
strands of tinsel were piled in a pyra- 
mid inside the wreath. The balls were 
small oranges, and were given to the 
children as they left the table. In a 
smaller wreath on each side stood a tall 
glass of carnations and greens. Glass 
dishes of bonbons were grouped around 
the wreaths. 

Chicken sandwiches were served, then 
a plate with a pyramid of tiny snowballs 
in a circle of sparkling red jelly was set 
before each child; a cake iced white with 
“Merry Christmas” formed by red holly 
berry candies around the sides was 
brought in wreathed with carnations and 
holly, and cut into slices. 

When the children went back into the 
parlor they found it darkened, and the 
tree gleaming with lighted candles. 
While these were burning, we sang songs 
and carols. . 

One of the joys of a tree party is 
getting a gift from the tree, so to the 
delight of these children there were three 
gifts for each one; a little tarlatan stock- 
ing of candies with tag attached, a toy, 
and a tinsel tree ornament. 

The balls were made of gelatine blanc- 
mange. It was poured into soup plates, 
aud when firm the balls were cut with a 
potato cutter.. The orange jelly was 
colored with melted red currant jelly. 
When it was firm it was broken roughly 
into bits with a fork. Nearly all the 
tree ornaments were homemade. The lit- 
tle stocking bags were cut from white tar- 
latan, buttonholed with scarlet worsted, 
and filled with candy. Silver tinsel 
fringe on wire was bought by the piece, 
and some strings of colored glass balls. 
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Small hearts, circles, diamonds and stars 
were formed with the wired tinsel and a 
ball fastened in each. 

An evening party with a surprise 

For the next party, scarlet envelopes, 
note size, were purchased and lettered 
“Merrie Christmas” with gold paint. 
Inside a bit of cotton and carnation 
sachet powder were placed and the en- 
velopes were sealed with a holly seal. 
We punched a hole in one corner of each, 
and tied a tiny sleigh bell on with a 
red ribbon bow. They were gay little 
souvenirs. We sewed a loop of ribbon 
at the back of small chamois penwipers, 
then Rosa pasted a seal adorned with 
Santa Claus’ jolly laughing face in the 
center of each penwiper. A pretty dance, 
a weaving figure with long scarlet crepe 
paper ribbons began the party. Then 
other dances and games followed. The 
table was a delightful surprise. In the 
center stood Santa Claus peeping over 
the top of a snowy chimney. A strip of 
sparkling snow bordered with pine and 
holly encire'ed the chimney. Red can- 
dles with red shades were midway the 
table, and at the ends, glass bowls of 
pine and holly. 

Jellied chicken, molded in fluted gem 
pans, was served on red and white plates, 
each form garnished with whipped cream 
and a bit of chopped celery. Little bread 
and butter sandwiches were passed with 
the jelly. Then followed blocks of ice 
cream, and tiny cup cakes dipped in 
white icing and decorated with a candied 
cherry. Bonbons and nut kernels in glass 
saucers were brought on last, a saucer 
for each guest. 

Then came the surprise. Rosa’s 
mother took the snow off the chimney, 
and took down the chimney, brick by 
brick, giving one to each child, who soon 
discovered it was a box of candy. We 
all went back to the parlor in high spir- 
its and found the lights twinkling on the 
tree. The children formed a double ring 
around it and sang “Gather Around the 
Christmas Tree,” circling around it. 
Then stories were told until the lights 
burned low, when the souvenirs were dis- 
tributed and the happy evening came to 
an end. 

No tree, but lots of fun 


There was no tree at the third party, 
which occurred in the evening. Pine 
and cedar wreaths sprayed with holly, 
red streamers and cardboard stars spar- 
kling with diamond dust, gave a Christ- 
mas look to the rooms. We pinned a 
numbered silver star on each guest as he 
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arrived, then when all had come we had 
an impressive distribution of scarlet 
cambric bags with numbered silver paper 
stars pasted on them, each child getting 
one with the number which was on his 
star badge. 

Then, as Lucy said, the fun began. 
Her mother declared a hunt “on.” After 
detining its bounds, she said: “All the 
packets are numbered; when you find 
one with your number on it, put it in your 
bag, but no child must tell when a packet 
belonging to someone else is found, for 
that would spoil the hunt.” The chil- 
dren were sorry when this hunt was over, 
but they were soon interested in a game 
of bean bags tossed through a scarlet 
star fastened in the doorway. The star 
was built of laths, then covered with 
scarlet paper. Then came the excitement 
of trying to pin a small star in the mid- 
dle of a big star outlined on a piece of 
cotton. A star shaped book of Christmas 
poems was awarded the lucky child. The 
game of “button, button, who’s got the 
button,” was played next, only we said 
“star” instead of button, and paid a 
forfeit each time we made the mistake. 

While this game was in progress, a 
lively march was played and partners 
were chosen for supper. On the table, 
in the center of an immense flat holly 
star, rose a snow mountain, sparkling 
with diamond dust. A tiny house was 
perched on top right under the north 
pole—the little red flag lettered “north 
pole” floating over it. Down the moun- 
tain side Santa Claus was driving in his 
sleigh. The snowy space around the 
mountain was a park; small dolls skated 
on a mirror pond, some were playing 
snowballs and other games. A red fairy 
Jarmp in each point and space of the holly 
star, making a double row of lights, shed 
a rosy glow over the scene. A large sil- 
ver star was suspended over the table 
with Christmas fairies in gauzy spangled 
skirts hung all around it from rubber 
cords. The fairies were favors for the 
little girls. Each boy found a red, star- 
shaped blotter lettered “Merry Christ- 
mas” by his plate. 

The supper menu was creamed chicken, 
bread and butter sandwiches, tongue 
sandwiches, frozen custard with a hot 
chocolate sauce, star-shaped cakes iced 
pink, white and green bonbons and fruit 
cup. Games and dances followed the 
supper, a reel bringing the party to a 
close. 

The plan of giving each child a num- 
ber and a bag to hold the gifts relieved 
both hostess and guests of much anxiety. 
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There was a packet for each child 
containing a dime present, simple, but 
bright and gay enough to gladden child- 
ish hearts. The other packets had a 
few candies and nuts in each. The 
numbers insured an equal division, whieh 
is especially desirable in a candy hunt. 
“We had such fun helping mother for 
our party,” the three children teld me 
after all the little guests had gone. “We 
cut out all the stars and wrapped up the 
packets, then we sealed all the envelopes 
and put on the stamps.” Everything was 
made at home, yet no one was too tired 
to have a good time. The chicken was 
cooked the day before, so was the custard, 
and the tongue chopped for the sand- 
wiches. The cakes were made and iced 
the day before. The sandwiches were 
made in the afternoon; they were 
wrapped in paraffin paper, and then in 
bread towels to keep them fresh. 


Where No Little Ones Are 


By Caroline Frances Little 


I was asked at Christmas, by two 
young women whose parents were dead, 
whose home was broken up, and who 
loved the memories of the old days, to 
come and see their Christmas tree. y 
were boarding, and had a pleasant, third- 
story room, which they had made attrac- 
tive for the holiday season. 

On the table before the mantelpiece 
stood a small Christmas tree, dressed in 
the usual style, but with everything in 
diminutive form, including a little 
Santa Claus, tiny dolls and toys, lan- 
terns and candles. Around this they had 
placed their gifts, and thus kept up the 
old family custom. The expense was 
very slight, and they were much happier 
than if they had merely sat down and 
opened their packages without any sug- 
gestion of the season. The little tree 
sparkled with its decorations, and the 
room was filled with the spicy aroma of 
the fragrant spruce, and a Christmas 
spirit pervaded the air. 

Another lonely person, who had pre- 
pared all the gifts that she could for 
others, told me that she had decided to 
give herself a present, also. There was 
a certain book that she wanted, and she 
knew that no one would be likely to se- 
lect it for her, so she purchased a copy, 
and asked someone to keep it for her un- 
til the day. I do not know that any gift 
me her more 

t is a mista or anyone, tally 
the lonely, to open each poetel as it 


comes by mail or express, for it leaves 
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no pleasant surprises for Christmas 
morning itself. 

Often the rich are lonely at this seasun, 
I heard a man of great wealth say one 
Christmas: “There is no one to give me 
presents now.” I knew a New York 
woman, of means, culture and refine- 
ment, whose family had died one after 
another until she was left in her com- 
fortable apartments alone. One Christ- 
mastide someone sent her a simple holly 
wreath which she had made especially 
for her, and the recipient took such de- 
light in it that she kept it hanging in 
her living room until summer. 

We certainly have a duty to the rich 
as well as to the poor and often the 
costliest garments cover the loneliest 
hearts. 


Kindergarten Toys 


By Emily Watson 


In making out my Christmas schedule 
last year I halted in dismay before the 
growing list of nieces and nephews, and 
called in counsel the kindergarten lady, 
whose advice on any subject I consider 
sound. She took down a marked catalog 
of a dealer in kindergarten supplies. 
From the deeps of her cupboard she took 
out and explained new and fascinating 
children’s toys. The reasonableness of 
them and their simplicity made a strong 
appeal to my sense of the eternal fitness 
of things. I couldn’t help being sorry 
for myself that I had not known these 
things in my childhood days. 

It seems there are wise and foolish 
articles listed in that catalog—for the 
kindergartner has years of experience 
behind her. Against the futility of 
weaving paper strips and sewing pat- 
terns on cards she had an ingrown prej- 
udice. Shoe pegs and tiny beads in- 
flamed her, even at my innocent 
mention of them. It seems that they 
tax the eyes and the nerves, working 
untold harm to young children. Large 
toys and tools were recommended, such 
as employ large muscles and require 
only casual glances to supervise when 
in use. The best set and the most pop- 
ular in the kindergarten was one that 
seemed to employ every one of the vol- 
untary muscles. The children never 
tired of building houses of marvelous 
design of these building blocks. 

We went together to the establishment 
of a dealer in kindergarten supplies. 
Here I bought presents for the youngsters 
without stint. My money went farther 
than in the toy shop. I got good mate- 
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rials and good colors in articles that long 
ago had proved themselves attractive to 
children. I never spent money more sen- 
sibly or more satisfactorily. I do not 
like to eat things that are good for me 
unless they are also good to eat. Neither 
would I offer to my dearest enemy (aged 
five) a toy at Christmas that had educa- 
tive value, if that detracted one whit 
from it as a source of holiday enjoyment. 

Christmas fulfilled my friend’s predic- 
tions. The gratitude of parents and the 
plaudits of their sincere offspring indorse 
me. They have rung in my ears for 
months. On the eve of another Christ- 
mas I am glad to pass on my experience 
for others. Here is my list with explana- 
tory notes and prices at the store: 


1 box colored crayonsS............---sseesees 10 cents 
1 box colored pencils............. 


Box 1000 colored straws for stringing....... » 
Box 1000 colored paper disks for a Bt 

Box 1000 wooden ds, 4 inch, colored...... oe * 
Box 200 letters, figures and punctuation . 


Top, with color o 
10 sheets paper (assorted colors)............ ».* 
1 box gummed strips (assorted colors) to 

make 1 
Panto; , for enlarging pictures.......... 
Peg board, with 200 medium colored pegs...60 ‘“ 
Box water color paints............ 


3 Japanese brushes with bamboo handles..20 “ 


Instead of the water color paper I 
inquired for, the kindergartner advised 
me to get a roll of light colored wall- 
paper. This cut into squares is ready to 
be pinned with thumb tacks, plain side 
out, on blackboard, wall or easel. The 
large brush and the unexcelled canvas 
are the delight of juvenile artists, who 
joy mightily in the whole-arm movement. 
With such a cheap and ample supply, 
anxious mothers need have no fretting 
about the waste of paper. 

That box as big as a trunk full of 
building blocks of all sizes and shapes 
costs $3.50, too much for my purse last 
year. But this Christmas they go to a 
family of five curly heads whose mother 
needs a vacation. And she will get it. I 
have never seen any device so engrossing 
to children of various ages. The great 
trouble is that the grown-ups always 
want to play, too, and they get in the 
way. I have seen these blocks in use in 
nursery and school, and never once have 
I seen them put away without a sigh. 

There are cheaper sets, of course, but 
the hardwood ones are true in line and 
angle, smooth, and proof against warping 
and wear. They are without question 
the cheapest in the long run. 
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A Boy Santa Claus 


By Adelaide Whitman 


For a home Christmas entertainment 
we used the old poem known as “A Visit 
from St Nicholas” or “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas” by Clement ©. Moore. 
Father slowly read the story while we 
children acted it out. . 

It required very little scenery. In the 
room was a fireplace, a couch, used for 
a bed, and a window near the bed. We 
hung stockings on the mantel and placed 
lighted candles on the shelf. We also 
put a doll’s bed with dolls in it repre- 
senting, “the children were nestled all 
snug in their beds.” A large chair was 
placed nearly in front of the fireplace to 
conceal St Nicholas until he should pre- 
sumably come down the chimney. 

A small boy took the part of St Nich- 
olas and was dressed as nearly like the 
St Nicholas described in the story as 
possible. Two girls were dressed as 
mother and child, one with a nightcap 
and the other with a kerchief and they 
were asleep when the reading began. As 
father read the poem the mother sat up 
in bed and the child ran to the nearby 
window and “threw up the sash,” at the 
proper time. . The concealed St Nicholas 
scraped with his foot to represent, “the 
prancing and pawing of each little hoof.” 
St Nicholas shook his sleigh bells and re- 
cited, “Now Dasher! now Dancer! now 
Prancer! now Vixen! on Comet! on 
Cupid! on Donder and Blixen! Now dash 
away, dash away, dash away all!” As 
the child turned from the window St 
Nicholas jumped, as best he could, com- 
ing from behind the chair. 

He filled all the stockings, nodded his 
head and gave each person in the scene 
a present, then, “laying his finger aside 
of his nose, and giving a nod,” he dis- 
appeared up the chimney and called in a 
low voice, as though he was driving on, 
“A Merry Christmas to all and to all a 


goodnight !” 
A Family Surprise Party 


By 8S. B. M. 


Our family is a large one. We have 
always exchanged gifts but as the fam- 
ily of little ones grew larger it became 
more of a burden every year. 

About a month before Christmas, two 
of our party met and made a list of all 
the adult members. There proved to be 
twenty in all—eight married couples, two 
young men and as many young ladies. 
These names were then put upon slips 
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of paper, the ladies’ in one pile, the gentle- 
men’s in another. the. names were 
drawn and read the corresponding names 
were to make a gift to the other. An- 


other drawing was made which gave. 


names to which the gentlemen were to 
make gifts. Each party was communi- 
cated with anc the plan explained stating 
to whom each would make a gift and 
limiting the amount paid to two dollars. 

No one but the two who wrote the 
names knew from whom a gift would 
be received or what the gift was to be, 
so there was an air of mystery and sur- 
prise about it which made everyone in- 
terested. All were invited to spend 
Christmas eve together. The two who 
drew up the list of names worked to- 
gether and a pleasant surprise awaited 
everyone. As each one came into the 
parlor, after wraps were taken off, a tiny 
bow of ribbon was pinned on collar or 
dress. The gentleman was to find a rib- 
bon of corresponding color worn by a 
lady and for the evening he was to pay 
especial attention to her. 

Tn the billiard room, Santa Claus had 
surely made a Christmas for modern 
times. Red crepe paper was cut in strips 
and carried from the chandelier to the 
corners of the table, ending in a big bow. 
Holly wreaths hung on the wall. The 
table was covered with red paper and 
the gifts, done up in white paper and 
tied with red ribbon, were es to 
give a pretty effect. 


The Dolls’ Tree 
By B. 8. 


Qne of the most charming and enjoy- 
able children’s entertainments that I 
ever attended was a dolls’ Christmas 
tree. The dainty little invitations re- 
quested that each child bring her best 
loved dolly. When the children arrived 
on the appointed day, the dolls were all 
grouped on a large davenport, and such 
an array one seldom sees. Japs, Indians, 
sailors; little dolls, big dolls and middle 
sized dolls, in fact, all kinds were there, 
from an old black mammy in cap and 
apron to the daintiest of handwerck dolls 
in organdie and lace. The feature of the 
occasion, the tree, was on the first land- 
ing of the stairs three steps up from the 
hall and the children were seated on the 
stairs above; their faces were pictures of 
eager anticipation as they looked down 
upon the graceful hemlock, laden with 
tiny gifts and lighted by numerous can- 
dies. ‘The gifts were all articles for the 
dolls, caps, aprons, slippers, necklaces, 
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brushes, cradles, mugs, little dolls and 
numerous other things. Each doll re- 
ceived three gifts and some candy, which 
their little’ mammas soon devoured. 

After the gifts were distributed games 
were played and then refreshments were 
served. The children all agreed that it 
was the finest tree that they ever had 
seen. 


Acceptable Gifts 


My camera helped me out with my 
Christmas gifts. To my friends at a dis- 
tance I sent albums filled with pictures 
of the family and home, yes, the cat, too. 
Dining room, parlor, bedrooms, kitchen, 
my own nook, the garden in summer, 
front of the house and back; all were 
snapped. Of course the pictures can be 
varied. C. W. E. 


One of the handiest and prettiest of 
my Christmas gifts is a small case of red 
leather, evidently handmade. It is filled 
with paper and envelopes. to match. 
There is a dainty pearl handled penholder 
and some stamps. The case folds to- 
gether and fastens with a patent glove 
fastener. It is lined with red silk and 
bound with red satin ribbon and when 
closed is small enough to tuck in one’s 
traveling bag. It is made by folding a 
strip of leather twenty inches long and 
seven and a half inches wide into a 
pocket large enough for the paper. This 
is then lined and bound. On the oppo- 
site side are two leather strips bound 
with ribbon; under these the envelopes 
are slipped. A small strip is fastened 
in the center, through which to thrust 
the pen, while on the envelope pocket is 
stitched a smaller, flat pocket for the 
stamps. Linda Hull Larned. 


There is nothing which gives an in- 
valid, especially one who is away from 
home at a hospital or sanitarium, more 
pleasure than receiving letters, and at 
this season, a particularly appropriate 
manner of sending these is on a minia- 
ture Christmas tree. This little tree 
should be selected with care so that it 
will just fit into a barrel. Then it will 
travel any distance in safety, whether it 
is to be sent two blocks or a thousand 
miles. After choosing the tree, get as 
many as possible of the reeipient’s 
friends to write Christmas letters. These 
ought, so far as can be arranged, to be 
written on note paper, so that all the 
envelopes will be small; square, and of 
uniform size, as this adds greatly to the 
appearance of the tree. It is not neces- 
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sary that all the letters should be simply 
letters. A few verses copied from the 
sender’s favorite poem, an amusing item 
clipped from a magazine, or some un- 
mounted kodak shots, will make a pleas- 
ing variety. When the missives are all 
collected, fasten them to the tree with 
red ribbon. The whole effect will be 
cheerful and artistic. Then the invalid 
can untie the notes one by one, and after 
reading them, put them back again. In 
this way the tree will retain its beauty 
and remain a delightful reminder of her 
friends’ thoughts of her for days or even 
weeks. Laura Hungerford. 


A delightful Christmas gift is a pair 
of postal scales. Many an annoying 
“postage due” notice is saved thereby, 
and when packages are to be sent, post- 
age can be placed on them at once with- 
out going to the office or waiting the 
postman’s estimate. P. B. B. 


Only one who has moved away, leav- 
ing many friends and countless good 
times behind her, can realize how the 
sudden emptiness htirts. The new friends 
may be ever so pleasant and the new 
home nicer than the old one, but there 
always come times when they seem like 
new shoes on weary feet. Men may not 
care so much, but every woman longs 
for news from home; she wants to hear 
how the lives of even acquaintances and 
neighbors “turn out!” Therefore, for a 
gift that will surprise, that cannot fail 
to meet a welcome, that will strengthen 
the old bonds, and that will hold the 
giver in frequent remembrance, send the 
absent one the old home town paper. V. 


Every bright child loves pictures, pon- 
ders them, and makes stories about them. 
From a pile of old magazines one may 
clip a box full in a few minutes. In- 
stead of pasting them into a scrapbook 
as we have done in our mistaken kind- 
ness, they should be left loose for the 
little one to pick over, and arrange ac- 
cording to fancy. The child should be 
given a special place, such as a couch, 
a table, or a corner on the floor, where 
he may spread his treasures, and he must 
understand that each picture must go 
back into the box when the play is over 
or else be burned. The boxful may be 
made to last twice as Jong if, when he 
has begun to tire of them, each picture 
is cut in two. Then his play will be to 
find the mates or to make funny combi- 
nations. Sometimes new ones slipped in 
among the old will bring bits of sur- 
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prise. This is an especially good gift 
for a little invalid whose play-room is a 
counterpane. L, M 


My wife detested our rectangular din- 
ing table, but I did not realize her feel- 
ings until last Christmas I gave her a 
round table. Her surprise and pleasure 
were almost pathetic, and the whole fam- 
ily have enjoyed the table. A wealthy 
neighbor, for years a widower, still 
laments his failure to provide his wife 
with the horse and carriage she so ar- 
dently desired, which he could have 
abundantly afforded. In many well-to- 
do families the wife and husband often 
deny themselves little luxuries that would 
make life more worth the living. . 
George P.. 


Around the Tree 


Here in the southland the one thing 
lacking at Christmas time, and there- 
fore the chief thing to be desired, is the 
snow. An old negro of Alabama has 
originated a beautiful substitute. He 
cuts small pine trees from the mountains, 
carries them home and dips them into his 
whitewash barrel for a generous coat- 
ing. Great boughs, half green and half 
white, are banked up against the sooty 
walls and the sootier fireplace, where 
knots of “fat pine” blaze, and transform 
his cabin into a veritable Christmas 
dream. If diamond dust was sprinkled 
over these dipped pines while still wet 
the effect would be strikingly beautiful, 
and lasting as well. G. M. 


We spend much time and thought on 
the adornment of our own houses to give 
pleasure to our friends; could we not 
spare a little more “to beautify the place 
of His sanctuary?” The carols will be 
sweeter and the old, old story dearer if 
our hands have helped to twine the fra- 
grant birthday wreaths. But, you say, 
how can I go to church and cook the din- 
ner at the same time? Very easily. I 
have neither missed a Christmas service 
nor foregone a good Christmas dinner 
for many years. A little forethought is 
all that is needed. Make the mince pies 
and truss the turkey the day before; pre- 
pare the vegetables and arrange the fruit 
and confections ready for the table. On 
Christmas morning leave your fire just 
right and the draft so adjusted that the 
oven will maintain an even, moderate 
temperature; then put in the turkey, well 
rubbed with drippings, set the kettle 
where it will come slowly to a boil, and 
with a care-free mind accompany the 
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family to church. A delicious odor will 
greet. you on your return, and there will 
be time enough to set the table while 
the vegetables are cooking and the 
turkey having its final browning. If you 
have guests remember that the privilege 
admission to your home is more to 
them than style and the very simplicity 
of your welcome more gracious than 
labored entertainment. J. M. G. 


Where is the star in the east? We 
find many symbols and decorations dis- 
played at Christmas time, the holly and 
mistletoe, the bells, the tree and, above 
all, Santa Claus, but what has become of 
the star? Do I mistake? or are we say- 
ing less and less to the children of the 
first Christmas day and the Babe im the 
manger? Is it strange that the little 
boy in Sunday school, when he was asked 
who was born on Christmas day, replied 
Santa Claus? It seems to me that we 
are missing a blessed opportunity with 
the children if we do not make them 
think of the merry day as the birthday 
of the Christ child, of the presents as 
memorials of his gifts. The Santa Claus 
question may be thus easily settled; they 
ean appreciate him as a pleasant fiction 
if they keep the reality of the Babe to 
whom the wise men came. So, amid our 
wreaths and holly, let us this year hang 
the star. N. ©. W. 


The floor under the Christmas tree was 
covered with white table padding and 
sprinkled with diamond snow. The tree 
was festooned with garlands of popcorn 
crystallized in alum. Large and small 
icicles of frosted glass hung here and 
there, with white and gold ornaments. 
Frosted: English walnuts hung by tiny 
silver and gilt cords. There were tiny 
glass slippers and soft tufts of surgeon’s 
cotton, diamond powdered. At the top of 
the tree hung two silver bells. The can- 
dles were white and gilt; Japanese gold 
paint was used. A square piano in the 
same room was draped in white and 
trimmed with holly. On this the gifts, 
wrapped. in white tissue paper and tied 
with yellow, were heaped. On the floor 
beneath was a large basket quilted with 
white on the outside, lined with yellow 
and tied with big yellow bows. This was 
to hold the wrappings after the gifts 
had been opened and did away with the 

unsightly Christmas litter that so often 
spoils the effect of an otherwise pretty 
room. Mrs G. A. 


Where a genuine “Christkind” was 
not available for the Christmas tree, T saw 
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@ very clever arrangement whieh filled 
its place. The Christmas tree was set. 
in. a deep window and over the broad door 
which led to it, bringing it just above 
the tree, was a modern picture of the 
Christ. child, with hand uplifted. Im- 
mediately beneath the picture, a strip of 
pasteboard about two inches wide was 
fastened, and upon this were set four 
candles, a size larger than those upon the 
tree. These were lighted just a little be- 
fore the tapers upon the tree and they 
illuminated the picture in. a way which 
beautifully emphasized the significance 
of the occasion. M. H. 


We were invited during the holiday 
season to a 6 o’clock dinner consisting, 
of several courses. The decorations eon- 
sisted of evergreen, holly, red berries, ete.. 
A huge green Christmas bell, proeured 
of a florist, was suspended from the par- 
lor chandelier with gifts for a bride-eleet 
cleverly concealed within. After dinner, 
when we had all adjourned to the parlor, 
the bride-elect was: given a red ribbon 
and requested to “pull.” When she did 


so the gifts, all made of linen, literally 
fell in a shower over her head. Jessie C. 


Some day I’m going to have a eute 
little house in southern California, with 
generous grounds and shrubs and plants 
and flowers, and a hedge all about se as 
not to be conspicuous, and standing in 
am open space by itself shall be a wide- 
spreading evergreen tree. Then when 
Christmas eve comes in that delightful 
climate, where one can be outdoors not 
only all day but im the night also, this 
tree will be ablaze with electric lights 
and will be decorated with tinsel and 
brightness, and: strings of popeorm and 
eranberries made by my grandchildren, 
and colored cornueopias, and leaded. with 
gifts of love—not eostly things, but rich 
in remembrances, and my few kind 
neighbors, and my family, and my 
friends from the snewbound north and 
east shall be there to enjoy the sight, and 
Santa Claus with his elves to aid im the 
distribution. There will be musie and 
dancing, and Christmas carols, all under 
the starlit dome that we of California 
leve so well. And the tree shall never 
be eut down; it shall grow and thrive, 
and we shall enjoy the anticipation of 
next Christmas even more than the re- 
membrance of our last. Christmas cele- 
bration. And the beauty of it, the 
simplicity, its economry, the naturalness 
of it all, shall so appeal to people that, 
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wherever climate will permit, the living 
tree and outdoor celebration will prevail, 
and as did the shepherds of old, so shall 
we in our outdoor exercises listen to the 
starry voices singing, “Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” M. K. V. 


Christmas Customs 


Our children anticipate customs they 
have learned to expect with keener de- 
light than could be given by anything 
new, and whenever variations have been 
introduced, their first attitude has been 
one of protest. We therefore determined 
that they should have as many familiar 
memory pictures as possible. Cannot we 
restless Americans learn something from 
the older countries of Europe, where the 
selfsame customs have hallowed holidays 
for many generations, and thus become 
ever dearer and more dear? O. H. 


In two cases which have come under 
my notice, public school teachers con- 
sulted at Christmas time with a woman 
who was engaged in charitable work, ask- 
ing her to recommend some family that 
was needy and worthy of help. As far 
as could be done with discretion, the 
pupils were then acquainted with the 
ease, the number and ages of the chil- 
dren being given (but not the names or 
addresses). It was felt that the interest 
and response would be greater if the 
children knew their gifts were going to 
some real, live children rather than to 
some general, intangible fund. The chil- 
dren required no urging in this work; 
in fact, they begged permission to do the 
same thing at the next holiday season. 
If wisely handled, this plan may be pro- 
ductive of great results, not only in 
relief for the needy, but in training the 
children in systematic benevolence. Ber- 
nice Hall Legg. 


The burning of thousands of unsold 
Christmas trees in our city is not the 
least of the holiday joys of the children 
of the tenements. The trees are usually 
carted to the river bank by the commis- 
sion houses and florists the day after 
Christmas. Their inflammable nature 
makes it imperative that they should be 
cleared from public places as soon as 
possible. This same inflammable nature 
makes it unwise for dealers to dispose 
of unsold stock by gift to the poor. A 
few dozen Christmas trees in the small 
rooms of the tenements would be little 
short of a menace. With holly and loose 

ns the case is different and in the 
week following Christmas the children 
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of the poor can carry away from the 
market places as much as their arms will 
hold. Until such time as some energetic 
philanthropy discovers a method of util- 
izing the unsold stock of the markets in 
the way of fagot bundles for the needy, 
the pastime of the children in the annual 
“after glow” must stand as the only re- 
turn from the fragrant sacrifice. ©. R. 


The following method of helping Kris 
Kringle was carried out by a Sunday 
school in New Jersey. The evening of 
the Christmas festival Santa appeared 
on the platform with an immense red 
stocking at least six feet long. He ex- 
plained that he wished the children to fill 
it for some poor people who would rather 
have something to eat than all the toys 
in his pack. The superintendent replied 
that they had come prepared. First he 
called upon the primary department for 
their contributions. A dozen little tod- 
dlers wearing baker’s caps and aprons 
marched proudly up and each handed the 
saint a loaf of bread, while their leader 
recited some funny little lines. Three 
girls from the intermediate room dressed 
as Quakers, placed within the stocking 
boxes of breakfast food. A class of boys 
was represented by a typical Irish lad 
who gave Santa enough potatoes to last 
“thim” a long time, while another class 
sent up a roguish “darky” with a real, 
live chicken. The Bible class, with the 
assistance of a boy dressed as a China- 
man, donated packages of tea. This 
helping Santa was more fun, by far, and 
less work than the usual cantata; all had 
a share in it and the needy ones were 
helped in such a way that it blessed him 
that gave as much as him that received. 
R. E. C. 


When Wooden Toys Were Precious 


By Jean Stansbury Holden 


Once on a time Old Christmas 
An easy burden had, 

When wooden toys were precious 
’T was easy to be glad. 


But now his burden’s weighty ; 
Electric are the toys, 

Elaborate the service, . 
Diminishing the joys. 


Let’s all agree to help him. 
Or, turn him out to play, 
While we make every morning 

A happy Christmas Day. 


J 
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The Unsanitary Kitchen Sink 


By M. V. Shailer 


Because the kitchen sink is a com- 
mon receptacle for things good, 
and indifferent, and because it does not 
receive the thorough cleaning which it 
should, it may easily become a menace 
to the health of a household. In small 
houses and the city apartment its use 
extends from being a place in which to 
prepare food, to being the most conven- 
ient receptacle for all kinds of waste. 
A case of diphtheria was directly traced 
not long ago to a kitchen sink where the 
brush used to swab the patient's throat 
had been taken to be cleansed and an- 
tiseptics had not been properly used. A 
year had elapsed between two cases, the 
first oceurring in an zxpartment above, 
the kitchens being directly one above 
the other and the waste pipes connect- 
ing. In what mysterious way the bac- 
teria of disease had been carried 
through the pipes and up out to the trap 
of the other it may not be difficult to 
conjecture. careful investigation 


proved without question that it was 
throngh the medium of the grease laden 


sink to its trap that the offending 
mites reached the sensitive throat of 
the second case. The pipes which led to 
the sink were found to be perforated by 
corrosion, and a thick scum lined ev- 
ery part of the plumbing. Parts of the 
pipes had become so thin that the fin- 
ger easily depressed the lead. The wood- 
work around the sink was saturated 
with grease and the odor was so foul 
that the plumber covered his mouth 
with a bandage while tearing it away. 
This condition may seem to ex- 
treme, but the plumber assured the 
writer that it was a common one with 
old plumbing and that even in a modern 
plumbed honwse he often found sinks 
and traps lined with hardened grease. 

An epidemic of sore throat recently 
went through a family of three adults 
and two children, which upon investi- 
gation was traced to a perforated sink 
waste pipe. A bit of the greasy substance 
which adhered to the sides of the sink 
upon being placed under the microscope 
revealed a seething mass of unfriendly 
organisms, some of which had reached 
the throats of the victims and set up an 
irritation. 

Ignorant of the laws of sanitation, 
careless maids look upon the kitchen 
sink as a “happy stream” to carry 
away every known and unknown quan- 
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tity which may come their way to be 
disposed of, and its waste pipe is a 
never failing means of getting rid of 
much troublesome refuse. Periodical 
cleansing may be indulged in, but as 
for keeping it as clean as other parts 
of the kitchen equipment every day of 
the week and every hour of the day, 
that is never considered for a moment. 

Yet here we find fruits and vegetables 
prepared, and food left standing to cool 
while waiting to be served. The dainti- 
est preparations come in contact with 
the effluvia which must, of necessity, be 
continually arising from the grease 
laden sides and pipes of the sink. When 
lawadry work is done in the kitehen, the 
dust of body emanations is added from 
the soiled linen to what is already in the 
sink. Laundry pipes generally connect 
with sink pipes aad the waste water 
from both join forces, the grease from 
the sink forming an adhesive surface 
to which much floating matter clings. 

The sink need not be a menace if 
properly cleaned. Nothimg short of a 
scrubbing down after every dishwash- 
img should be considered sufficient. A 
ready-at-hand, long-handled scrubbing 
brush, dipped ma _ solution of soda 
water and applied in and around the 
surface of the sink is but the work of 
a moment and will keep the oldest 
sink clean if it does not make it shine. 
It will keep soil pipes and trap free 
of grease as far as the cesspool, or water 
way, neither of which would ever be- 
come clogged but for the accumulation 
of grease. A strong caustie alkali is 
very effective. Eternal vigilance is the 
only safe course. 

All wood should be removed from a 
sink and replaced with a porcelain sink 
back and sides; that being too expen- 
sive, then use slate, zinc or copper. The 
material should be absolutely impervi- 
ous to moisture and without paint, 
which only wears off and leaves an un- 
tidy surface. Modern plumbing uses 
iron instead of lead pipes almost en- 
tirely, and yet, by care, the old lead 
ones may continue to serve. Frequent 
flushing of the simk is an absolute ne- 
cessity for perfect freedom from dan- 
ger. It should be done with very hot 
water, but followed by a little cold 
water, lest the heat cause a vacuum 
and draw the water off the trap, leaving 
it epen for gases to escape through the 
outlet of the sink. This treatment 
should be applied to every fixture in a 
house after the cleansing process. 
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PURE FOOD COMMISSION 


Dr H. W. Wiley 


The Pure Food Commission 


The administration of the federal pure 
food law, in effect 1 January, 1907, is 
in charge of a commission representative 
of three departments of government— 
Dr Harvey Washington Wiley, chair- 


man, for the department of agriculture; 
Simon Newton Dexter North, for the 
department of commerce and labor; and 
James L. Gerry for the treasury depart- 
ment. Their portraits are here first pub- 


lished collectively. Dr Wiley (born in 


James L. Gerry 


New York, 1842) as the long time chief 
of the bureau of chemistry, devoted his 
earlier years to agricultural chemistry, 
but for the past dozen years the work of 
his bureau has been largely devoted to 
the chemistry and physiology of foods 
and nutrition. Mr North (born in Clin- 
ton, N Y, 1849) is best known as a stat- 
istician and director United States 
census, while Mr Gerry is chief of the 
division of customs and specially quali- 
fied in reference to foreign trade. 


8. N. D. North 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out 


Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. 


be addresse 
Publishing Co. 


All correspondence must 


Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Do not send cash, 


By ALICE WILSON 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


XI0I—Craftsman Christmas Gifts 


N planning the Christmas work it is 
generally an economy of time and 
material to do the big things first, be- 

cause the smaller ones can often be cut 
out of scraps and made at odd moments. 
Especially is this an economy of mate- 
rial when leather is used; for leather 
is sold only by the whole hide. Often 
small things can be made from old 
glove tops which have been cleaned, dyed 
and pressed, or, when only a thong is 
needed, it may be cut from the soft up- 
per of an old tan shoe. Dressed black 
leather is not generally adaptable to craft 
work, which is certainly to be regretted. 
A handsome gift for either a man or 
woman is a leather pillow. This one 
(Figure 107) is made of sage green 
sheepskin. Two twenty-four-inch squares 
were cut from the centers of two hides 
and the large irregular scraps laid to 
one side for card cases, pen wipers, 
thongs and bindings. The design, which 
consisted of a Greek border framing the 


Figure 107. Pillow of painted ieather. Pattern 5° 
cents. Onogram 50 cents 


monogram of the future owner of the 
pillow, was outlined upon the suede side 
of one leather square and painted in 
with dull blues and browns. This deco- 
rative use of the monograms, coat of 
arms, college or fraternity seals is very 
popular, yet difficult enough to prevent 
its becoming common. Two inches out- 
side the Greek border, there is a half- 
inch blue band, and two- inches outside 
the band and along the edges a pointed 
battlement, also of the blue. The back 
of the pillow is without decoration save 
the plain blue band and _ battlement. 
After the front and back were finished 
they were laid flat upon a hard wood 
block and their edges slashed in the 
blue points with a sharp knife. The two 
pieces were then laid together and holes 
punched through the blue borders at in- 
tervals of one inch. Then, allowing a 
twenty-six-inch thong for each side, the 
top and bottom were laced together. 
After the pillow had been inserted, the 
thongs were drawn tight and tied in 
hard knots at the corners. 

A hand bag made from some of 
the scraps left from the pillow is 
shown in the next picture (Fig- 
ure 108). It is openly an utility 
bag, with no lining and no orna- 
ment save a conventional Indian 
border in red, brown and green, 
and an ordinary glove-button 
fastener. In making, the front 
and flap were decorated upon the 
suede side, placed with their 
decorated sides together, seamed 
on the machine and turned. A 
strip of leather an inch wide and 
seventeen inches long was split 
four inches at each end and 
stitched upon all edges. Four 
horizontal slits were cut in the 
front and back of the bag a lit- 
tle above the middle and just in- 
side the seam, and the ends of the 
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handles inserted and stitched. 

The other bag (Figure 
109) is made of black suede 
and has a shaped gusset in 
the sides and bottom. The 
decoration on this bag is 
unique. After pressing in 
the lines of the design with 
a stylus, they were gone over 
with a sharp penknife, cut- 
ting the leather away. 
Tinted silk was pasted over 
the design upon the smooth 
side of the leather, and show- 
ing through the openings 
brought out the pattern most 
effectively. Cut work, of 
course, necessitates a lining. 
In this bag it is Pompadour 
brocade. A double handle, 
inserted before lining, makes 
it possible to carry the bag 
in the hand or suspend it 
from a belt. If the gift is 
intended for one who is de- 
pendent upon glasses, a belt 
bag is worth consideration. 
If liked, provide the inside 
of the bag with a pocket by 
sewing a second piece of silk, 
shaped like the front of the 


Figure 108. 


bag, along the middle of the haitien of 


the lining and into the side seams. Of 
course the lining and outside of the bag 
are made separately, the lining cut about 
a quarter of an inch smaller on all sides 
than the bag proper, and the two fastened 
together by hand around the opening. 
The belt (Figure 110) to g> with this 
bag is slightly wider in the middle of 
the back than on the sides or in front. 
The design is similar to that on the bag 
and the lining is the same. Four hand- 
worked eyelets in one end admit of the 
adjustment of the belt to suit the waist 
measure. In making, the leather and 
lining were stitched together upon the 
wrong side, turned and stitched 
a second time for a workman- 
like finish. Any buckle with a 
prong may be used on this belt, 
but if belt and bag are to be 
worn together the buckle and 
bag-fastener should match. 
While a gingham laundry 
bag will fulfill its utilitarian 
office quite as well as one of 
linen or silk, it will 
. not make an ideal 
Christmas present. 
To make a laundry 
bag (Figure 111) 


of hand bag made of 
scraps from pillow. 
Pattern 25 cents 
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both useful and sightly, seam 
to within six inches of the 
top, two yard lengths of ecru 
linen. Fam each side of the 
top to the depth of two 
inches and run two flat wood 
sticks, each a little longer 
than the width of the bag, 
through the hems. Stencil 
the front of the bag with a 
bold design in colors to suit 
its future surroundings, and 
suspend from leather thongs 
run through gimlet holes in 
the ends of sticks. 
Leather tassels cover the 
knotted ends of the thongs. 
The stiff top and generous 
opening of this bag will be 
found a great improvement 
over the old gathered bag. 
Figures 112 and 113 show 
a table mat with doilies de- 
signed for use in a crafts- 
man dining room. The linen 
of which they are made is 
the same as that used for 
the craftsman spread des- 
cribed in October Goop 
This linen, 
which is of a grayish green 
color, is seventy-two inches wide and 
costs seventy-five cents the yard. A yard 
of linen will be needed for this set, 
which consists of one eighteen-inch mat 
and twelve ten-inch doilies. After cut- 
ting and hemming all the mats, coarse 
ecru lace was sewed to their edges with 
heavy green linen floss of a shade deeper 
than that used in the stencil design. 
Only the stem and leaf parts of the pat- 
tern are in green, the flowers being yel- 
low shaded to a deep orange. In stencil- 
ing a similar table set, it would be ad- 
visable to use oil paints thinned with 
turpentine, as even the best dyes are not 
proof against the frequent tubbing which 
is the fate of all table linen. 
The foundation of the oblong 
pillow shown in Figure 114 is 
brown craftsman canvas with 
a Romanesque medallion out- 
lined upon it in a chain stitch 
done with greenish yellow linen 
floss, and the background darned 
in horizontal lines, with the 
same thread. A half yard of 


Two views 


Figures 109 and 110. Cut work bag and belt of black suede. Pattern for 
bag 25 cents. Belt a5 cents 
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Figure a Stenciled laundry bag of ecru 


nen, Design 50 cents 


material at a dollar and a quarter the 
yard was used for this pillow. 

It is the general rule to buy the chil- 
dren’s Christmas toys, experience hav- 
ing taught that the homemade thing is 
apt to be neither novel nor substantial 
enough to meet with joyful acceptance. 
But a woman, whose childhood’s delight 
was a much-crowded Noah’s ark, planned 
and made a few animals like those shown 
here and they have met with such popu- 
larity with her small friends that her 
jig saw has now to keep up a merry 
humming to meet all the birthday and 
Christmas demands made upon it. (Fig- 
ure 116.) 

If there is a boy in the family 
who has a taste for mechanics, 
this part of the Christmas work 
may be turned over to him. He 
can do it easily, and all the tools 
needed are a saw frame and a 
dozen saws, at a cost of one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents, a piece 
of beeswax to make the saw 
work easily, a gimlet, a hammer, 
three small wire nails, four gilt 
head nails, four matting tacks 
and a pine board about three- 
eighths of an inch thick. 

The first thing to do is to draw 
or trace the silhouette of the an- 
imal upon the board, then hold- 
ing the saw in an upright posi- 


Figure 114. Oblon: 
Design 75 cents 


tion (Figure 117) saw through the line. 
Rub the beeswax over the saw teeth fre- 
quently and do not push upon it, but just 
jig along steadily. If you urge the saw 
or allow it to go too long without wax, it 
will break. Now draw the character lines 
of the animal upon the sawed out piece 
and burn them in witha hot point. (Fig- 
ure 118.) Saw off a piece of the board 
ten by three inches for the floor of the 
float, and bore a gimlet hole through 
the middle of one end, a half inch from 
the edge (Figure 119.) Draw four cir- 
cles an inch and a half in diameter, and 
saw them out for wheels. Bore a gimlet 
hole through the center of each large 
enough to permit their turning easily 
upon the axles. The axles are each four 
inches long and whittled round at the 
ends to fit into the wheels. The sawing 
will have left all edges rough and un- 
even. With coarse and then fine sand- 
paper go over them until smooth to the 
touch and there is no danger of splinters 
to small fingers. 

Now comes the putting together. 
Slip the wheels over the ends of the 
axles and fasten with the gilt head nails. 
Two inches from each end of the float, 
secure the axles with the four matting 
tacks. Next stand the animal in the 
middle of the float and, starting the 
nails from the under side, nail the float 
and animal together. 

To give these toys a realistic touch, 
treat each animal to a coat of stain the 
color of his natural coat and paint the 
float and wheels green. A little floor 
wax rubbed over the whole surface will 
make it possible to wash the toy without 
spoiling the color. . Finally, tie a cord or 
leather thong through the hole in the 
front of the float, by which it may be 
drawn over the floor. If the wheels do 
not turn easily, grind the axles with 


pillow of darned crash. 
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wheels 
ure, as 
Few 


convey the personal greeting that a pho- 
tograph has, and when the photograph is 


sandpaper until they 


do, for a toy on 
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Figure 116. Noah's ark animals made with the jig saw. Pattern of each, 15 cents. 


framed in a frame of the sender’s mak- 


that will not roll, is a dead fail- ing, it becomes an ideal token of Christ- 


any child will tell you. 


mas remembrance. Maybe a print of a 


gifts have it in their power to favorite picture is the very gift for some 


ures 112 and 5 Stenciled table mat and doily for craftsman 


room. for mat 50 cents, doily 25 cents. 
ture ome a of sage green silk. Design 25 cents. 


Figure 


friend, yet without a frame it seems 
trifling, and shop-framed, ordinary. A 


simple frame for either 
a photograph or print 
may be made of 
leather, silk or linen. 
This one (Figure 115) 
is of sage green silk 
stenciled in olive 
green. The ground 
work of the frame is a 
bristol board ten by 
twelve inches with an 
opening four by seven. 
The silk was laid 
evenly over the board 
and its edges secured 
upon the under side 
with paste. A piece of 
water color board the 
size of the frame was 
pasted to the covered 
bristol board along the 
bottom and two sides. 
Two wire picture hang- 
ers such as may be had 
in the shops for ten 
cents the dozen, were 
glued on the back 
near the top, and a 
cord run through them 
to suspend the frame. 
This frame may be 
successfully copied in 
gray linen with a blue 
or old rose stencil, or 
tan’ linen with brown. 
Should it be taken as 
a model for a leather 
frame, pare the under 
side of the leather 
where it is to turn over 
the edges of the board. 

A collar bag both 
mannish and‘ roomy, 


which will be found 
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more convenient than a box, was made 
as follows: A strip of coarse pongee 
silk eleven by twenty inches was sten- 
ciled with a conventional pattern in 
brown. The ends were seamed, the top 
turned down an inch and the raw edge 
hidden under a three-quarter inch brown 
leather band. A circular piece of card- 
board and one of leather, each six inches 
in diameter, had holes punched through 
their rims one-half inch from the edge 
and one inch apart. The pongee slip 
was gathered at its lower edge and 
sewn to the center of the under side of 
the cardboard, the leather disk placed 
next, and leather, pongee and board . 
laced together with a brown leather 
thong. Two leather thongs running in 
upposite directions close the bag at the 
top, and a three-inch band of card- 
board bent into a circle is pushed inside 
the bag to shape it. 

There are in this world so many in- 
genious women that this article, while 
only offering suggestions for seasonable 
gifts, hopes to swell the joy of the 
Christmas tide and to have a share in a 
wide Merry Christmas. 


Figure 119. Parts that make up the finished animal 


The Open Hand 


By E. W. 


The closed hand holds a little store; 

The open hand holds so much more 

That those who this world’s gifts command 
Go through each day with open hand. 


Figure 118. Showing the character lines burned in pyrography 
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Novelties for Needleworkers 


HE accompanying en- 
graving shows the front 
- view of an attractive 
embroidery bag from 
~~s pearl gray chamois, with 
an applique of real In- 
dian beadwork. The bag 
is lined with silk, and glove-fasteners 
provide for its secure closing. A placket 
concealed beneath the flap, permits of the 
introduction of fancywork without dan- 
ger of mussing. The bag may be folded 


up once more underneath the flap, if de- 
sired, making it somewhat more compact. 
The back of the bag is beaded to match 
the front. As will be noted, a line of 
white beads outlining the design is char- 
acteristic of Indian beadwork. The or- 
namentation on the round handle is such 
in effect, as was used on the handles of 
the Indians’ stone battle axes, the beads 
being sewn on in a pattern with back- 

stitches, one bead at a time. 
This adaptation of Indian work origi- 
nated with Mrs E. 


. 


Wage 


H. Ford of Wis- 
consin. Since 
beads retain their 
colors indefinitely 
and leather may be 
readily cleaned 
with gasoline, this 
form of handicraft 
well repays careful 
study and work- 
manship. The de- 
sign is first applied 
to the leather, 
which is_ basted, 
uncut, to a piece 
of stout, coarse- 
meshed linen and 
stretched tightly in 
an adjustable 
frame, to prevent 
the leather from 
pulling out of 
shape. After the 
beading is com- 
pleted the material 
is removed from 
the frame and cut 
to the desired 
shape. The stitches 
necessary to con- 
struction are con- 
cealed with fancy 
beadwork. Since 
this work is a mod- 
ification of that of 
the Indians, results 
will be more suc- 
cessful if Indian 
designs and color- 
ings are used, and 
the opaque beads 
that characterize 
the Indian work. 

This bag was 


Fancywork bag with applique of real Indian beadwork 


designed and made 
by Mrs Ford. - 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Sofa pillow in Biedermeier 
embroidery 


Biedermeier Embroidery 


By Linda Hull Larned 


Figure 8L, 


No one seems to know exactly when 
Biedermeier embroidery first flourished, 
but in its revived form it is sufficiently 
quaint and beautiful to be introduced 
into the scheme of decoration and fur- 
nishing of the modern home. 

The first design presented is for a sofa 

pillow (Figure 8 L) of old gold colored 
linen in a medium coarse quality. The 
flowers and fruits are to be worked in 
soft reds, the leaves in green and the 
baskets in brown. The outlines should 
be heavy stem stitch in old blue or in 
tone to match the room. 
ribbons are in soft browns. 
This pillow is put together 
without a finish at the edge, a 
neat seam being considered 
sufficient, which makes it easily 
laundered—a consideration 
most important in these sani- 
tary days. 

Figure 9 L shows a center- 
piece or table mat and if it be 
used’ for a library table it 
should be deep ecru or old gold 
in color. The edges are to be 
done in brown with a fine out- 
line inside of the scallops in 
green stem stitch. The jewels 
or all-over dots are done in col- 
ors to match the room. If this 
centerpiece be desired for the 
dining table then the linen 
should be white or putty color, 
with edges done in yellow or 
brown silk, and the ribbons in 


colors to correspond with the prevail- 
ing tone of the dining room or china. 
Plate and finger bowl doilies are 
made to match the centerpiece if one 
desires to carry out the whole scheme 
of color. This makes a most artistic 
luncheon set. 

A square piece for a square table 
is shown in Figure 10 L; or it may 
be made oblong to fit an oblong table. 
The doilies for this piece are, of 
course, to be square. This may be 
worked in the same colors as the pre- 
ceding with the addition of the 
quaint old-fashioned girl, who must 
be made to resemble an old portrait. 
The face should be outlined in black, 
exceedingly fine, with hair in natural 
tones of brown, the bonnet in old blues 
and the bertha in old blues and reds. 
Shadow tones in white should be 
used for the neck and the sleeves and 
bodice done in old blue. The bon- 

net ribbons are to be worked in pink 
and white. This design is quite suit- 
able for the library table, but if it 
be used for the dining table the portrait 
should be done in the centerpiece only 
as the doilies would be far too small to 
introduce the face successfully. 

A set of collar and cuffs for wool or 
cloth coats (Figure 11 L) to be worn 
by grown-ups as well as little girls, is 
done on antique linen, putty color. The 
flowers are worked in red and soft shades 
of pink, shading from a pale pink to a 
deep red, with French knots in green. 
The scallop and heavy ontline motif are 
in shades to harmonize with or comple- 


Figure 9L. Biedermeier centerpiece 
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ment the color of the coat 
The jewels should also blend 
with the general tone of the cos- 


ume. 

These collars and cuffs are ex- 
tremely “chic” and are quite - 
the latest frill of fashion. An 
otherwise plain coat if dressed 
up with these accessories will 
assure the wearer that she has 
achieved the “dernier cri” in the 
winter’s modes. 

For the dining room the 
work is done on white or cream 
colored linen in the faded pastel 
tints. In the library, back- 
grounds of deep ecru, old gold, 
green or blue linen with em- 
broidery in the more vivid col- 
ors are permissible. Mercerized 
floss is used, being more dura- 
ble and washable than silk. 

The price for the sofa pillow, 
Figure 8 L, stamped on linen, 
with piece for back is $1. The mercer- 
ized floss for the work 50 cents. The 
same pattern stamped on paper is 40 
cents and a perforated pattern on paper 
75 cents. The latter is better economy 
as it is more easily applied and may be 
used many times. ‘The price for Fig- 
ures 9, 10, or 11 L is for the stamped 
linen, 75 cents, and the floss and stamped 
or perforated patterns the same as those 
for Figure 8 L. 

Plate doilies stamped on linen’ to 
match centerpieces 9 L or 10 L are $3 a 
dozen for plate mats and $1.50 a dozen 
for finger bowls. The stamped paper 
pattern is 15 cents for finger bow! size 
and 20 cents for plate size while the 


Figure 11L. Collar and cuff set to be worn with cloth 
coat 
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Figure 10L. Table mat for square or oblong table 


same patterns perforated are 25 and 35 
cents respectively. 

Biedermeier designs are characterized 
by pots or tubs and baskets of small flow- 
ers and fruits, together with garlands 
and wreaths of flowers in stiff arrange- 
ment. Occasionally the silhouette of a 
quaint lady of the past century is in- 
cluded, surrounded with a wreath of 
flowers in the natural colors and sur- 
mounted by a knot and flowing ends of 
ribbon. Flowers and fruit are first 
padded and then worked in satin stitch 
in a direction opposite to the padding. 
When a silhouette appears it is worked 
solid in black with the stitches running 
up and down. 

This work is also adapted 
for photograph frames, 
pincushions, bags and bu- 
reau covers, showing to 
especial advantage amid 
settings of mission furni- 
ture. 

Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. Send 
postal note, money order 
or check; never send cash. 
Patterns must be ordered 
by number in every in- 
stance. 

Baste VELVET with a very 
fine needle using the finest 
of silk thread. Cut instead 
of pulling out the basting 
threads and you will avoid 
unsightly marks. 
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No 72. Embroidered collar and cuff set 


Gifts Easily Fashioned 


By M. Alison Muir 


At this busy season when nimble fin 
gers are fashioning gifts of love and 
good-will, preparatory to Christmas, 
articles which do not take too long to 
make are sought after. The suggestions 
offered combine daintiness, simplicity 
and rapidity of execution. 

The sofa cushion shown (No 70) is 
made (by the way, it took exactly five 
hours to complete this) of ecru linen 
on which an ornate design is outlined 
with red coronation braid. The under 
side of the cushion is of bright red 
sateen having a soft luster like satin. 
Edged with a red silk cord to match the 
lining, the whole effect is bright and 
festive. A college cushion might be 
planned by using any of the college 
colors for the covering and tracing the 
design with white or black coronation 
braid; for instance, 
Yale blue with 
white braid, or or- 
ange and black for 
Princeton. Perfor- 
ations of design 30 
cents. Stamped on 
ecru linen (or on 
any preferred color 
of sateen) with suffi- 
cient braid and cot- 
ton for working, 
the price is -90 
cents. Silk cord 
cents extra. 

Nos 71 and 72 the 
illustrations but in- 
adequately show the 
exquisite daintiness 
of the finished lin- 
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No 71. 


gerie collar and cuff 
sets which would be 
gladly weleomed by 
the most fastidious 
woman. Stamped on 
fine material with 
cotton for working, 
the price of each set 


is 35 cents. 
Address all or- 
ders, strictly by 


number and name 
of designer, to Pat- 
tern Department, 


Goop HOovuseEKEEP- 
inc, Springfield, 
Mass. Do not send 


cash nor stamps, but 
money order, postal 
note or check. This rule is imperative. 


A Square or Carpet on the foot of the 
sewing machine will not tire one or 
keep the feet cold, as the bare iron does. 


Sofa cushion decorated —_ 
coronation braid. No 


Turn over collar and cuff set 
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Why Woman Rules 


That puzzle story in October was a 
treat. Beneath the swift current of 
words lay the plain unvarnished truth— 
the merits of the products manufactured 
by the Glidden Varnish Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose advertisement 
appeared in that issue. 

We offered a cash prize of five’ dol- 
lars for the first correct answer; for the 
second and third prizes, merchandise to 
the amount of three dollars and two dol- 
lars respectively, to be selected from 
some advertiser in that issue. The 
awards have been made as follows: 
Mrs C. F. Rose, New Jersey; Mrs W. 
L. Jackson, Maryland; Elsie M. Turner, 
Ohio. 

In the advertising section of this is- 
sue appears the interesting story, “When 
Mother Came,” also the conditions of 
entering our monthly contest. 


New Books of Especial Interest 


Marion Harland’s new novel, The 
Distractions of Martha, narrates in an 
entertaining manner the experiences of 
a young wife in learning to keep house. 
The reader will seek compensation for 
the tenuous story interest in thé techni- 
eal details, but without large reward. 
The first half of the story deals with the 
heroine’s struggles to acquire skill in 
cookery. No intelligent woman would 
dream of attempting without practical 
experience such menus as Martha es- 
sayed. This housewife’s experience with 
maids is diverting but without particu- 
lar significance or helpfulness. The book 
is published by Scribner. 


Progress in the Household, just 
brought out by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
at $1.10 net, is a collection of papers by 
Professor Lucy Maynard Salmon of Vas- 
sar college, treating of various phases of 
household economics, including the serv- 
ant problem. One paper deals searcli- 
ingly with the failure of the woman’s 
exchange movement. The volume fur- 
nishes a resume of the progress in house- 
hole economies up to date. 


Briefer Mention 


HUMANICULTURE, by Herbert Higgins, an in- 

vestigation of Fletcherism. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co, New York. 

IDEALS FOR GIRLS, by Mrs Frank Learned. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

THE AMATEUR COOK BOOK, by Katharine 
— Fw Annie M. Booth. rederick A. 
itokes Co. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


CHILDHOOD, by Mrs Theodore W. 
Presents in attractive, forcible English the su 
stance of what parents should know in_ order 
to make their influence for good more felt by 
the coming generation. Frederick A. Stokes Co; 
price $1. 

THE HEALTH—CARE OF THE BABY, by 
Louis Fischer, M D. Fuhk & Wagnalls Co; 75 
cents. 

100 NEW MONEY-MAKING PLANS FOR UN- 
TRAINED WOMEN, by May C. Moore. Kay 
& Bros, Springfield, O. 

365, TASTY DISHES. George W. Jacobs Co, 

hiladelphia, Penn. 

MANUAL OF HOUSEHOLD WORK AND 
MANAGEMENT, by Annie Butterworth. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

CHILDHOOD AND GROWTH, by Lafayette 
Mendel. The pie needs of youth dis- 
cussed by a careful physiologist, including analy- 
ses of the principal foods used for children, 
showing mineral constituents. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co; 60 cents. 

WOODSIDE COOK BOOK, briefly but compre- 
hensively sets forth the practical application of 
the non-flesh diet to the table of the average 
household. Recipes reliable, simple yet appe- 
tizing. Woodside Publishing Co, Framingham, 
Mass; 50 cents. 

FOOD MATERIALS AND THEIR ADULTER- 
ATIONS, by Ellen H. Richards. A fund of 
material hitherto locked up in large and costly 
technical works. Accurate yet so simple and 
clear that the woman with little understand- 
ing of chemistry will find it of value. Whit- 
comb & Barrows, Boston. 

SNOW BOUND, by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Superb edition, frontispiece in colors from paint- 
ing by John J. Enneking, Cyawingn by Howard 
Pyle and Edmund H. Garrett, photographs by 

. Gleason, decorations by A. J. Iorio. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co; $2.50. 
SOME CHINESE GHOSTS, by Lafcadio Hearn. 
his fascinating book comprises “The Tradi- 
tion of the Tea Plant,” which appeared in the 
October Good Housekeeping. Little, Brown & 
Co, Boston; $1.50. 

THE PRESIDENT OF QUEX, a Woman’s Club 

Story, by Helen M. Winslow, illustrated by W. 
Jacobs. Better as a defense of clubs than as 
a story. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co; $1.25. 

THE INCUBATOR BABY, by Ellis Parker But- 
ler, illustrated by May Wilson Preston. Re- 
— from Good Housekeeping by Funk & 

agnalls Co at 75 cents. 

MOLIERE, A Piography, by H. C._Chatfield- 
Taylor, with introduction by Prof Thomas F. 
Crane, drawing by “Job.” A large, fine volume. 
Duffield & Co; $3 net, postage 25 cents. 

CHILDREN FROM GEORGE ELIOT, by Kate 
Dickinson Sweetzer, drawings by George Alfred 
Williams, including frontispiece in _ colors, 
“Maggie Tulliver.”” A large choice work. Duf- 
field & Co; $2. 

THE ONE WAY OUT, by Bettina von Hutten, 
illustrated by Harrison Fisher. Dainty edition 
with violet cover. Dodd, Mead & Co; $2. 

HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF AMERICA, by 
Esther Singleton, with 48 full page illustrations. 

FF Dodd, Mead & Co; $1.60 net. 

THE PILGRIM’S STAFF, Poems Divine and 
Moral, selected and arranged by Fitz Roy Car- 
rington. With portrait of the author. Duf- 
field; 75 cents. 

GERONIMO’S STORY OF HIS LIFE, as told 
by the old chief and written down by S. N. 
Barrett, ge cen of education, Lawton, 
Okla. With photographs. Highly interesting. 
Duffield & Co; $1.50, postage 14c. 

MARCEL, LEVIGNET, by Elwyn Barron. An 
engrossing detective story. uffield; $1.50 
THE PUNCH AND JUDY BOOK, by Helen 
Hay Whitney: color drawings by Charlotte 
Harding. Duffield; $1.25. 

THE MORAL DAMAGE OF WAR, by Rev 
Walter Walsh. Ginn & Co, Boston; 75 cents, 
net. 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Dinner dress of — 
net spangled with silver. 
Bolero of pink velvet 
trimmed with silver em- 
broidery Girdle of silver 
tissue. Skirt trimmed 
with silver embroidery 
and roses of 
pink velvet. 


mass 


Wa suit of Iden tan cloth 
with braid of same s e. Collar, cuffs 
and vest of black veviet braided with white 
cloth. Gold buttons. 


* Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Gray silk with trimmings of lace and narrow knotted 
bands of the silk. High empire back with sash and ends. 
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Mauve broadcloth, with bolero and 
bands on skirt of mauve chiffon velvet. 


Dark green cloth suit with braided ~ 
bands. 
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Corset Cover and Short 
Petticoat 


Nos 6779-6780—In spite of 
the new, fussed-up corset cov- 
ers many cling to the tight- 
fitting garment which makes 
the bodice fit so well and re- 
quires so little time to make 
and launder. One is sketched 
here, and for the benefit of the 
home sewer, the shield sleeves 
as well as the long sleeves are 
given. The neck may be fin- 
ished in any outline and be 
trimmed as desired. The short 
petticoat is one of excellent 
shaping. The perfectly fitting 
yoke may be used or not, while 
the flounce may be tucked or 
gathered. For the medium 
size, the corset cover calls for 
2% yards of 36-inch material, 
and the petticoat 2% yards. 
Sizes for 6779: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Sizes for 6780: 
20 to 34 inches waist. 


Paper patterns, re cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


A Practical Waist 


No 6792—The tailor suit figures 
so prominently in the modern 
wardrobe that blouses to complete 
it are necessary. For general wear, 
the waist shown is excellent in 
style and design, the front panel 
effect being of the material of the 
waist but braided closely, with the 
cuffs and collar matching. Three 
small tucks appear on the shoulder 
in front and provide a modish full- 
ness for the front. Those in back 
are stitched to the waist line. The 
medium size calls for 2% yards of 
44-inch material. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 


A Pleasing Waist for a Miss 


No 4055—The girl in her 
teens usually appears best in a 
waist which gives her a broad 
shouldered effect, such as is 
shown here. The deep tucks 
ceasing at yoke depth at the 
side and continuing in plastron 
effect down the center suggest 
a tapering of waist which is 
very becoming. The sleeves 
may be long or end at the 
elbow. The waist closes in 
back under a stitched box plait. 
For the medium size 3 yards 
of 27-inch material are needed. 
Sizes: 13 to 17 years. 


Nos 6779-6780 
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An Attractive Shirt Waist Frock 


Nos 6803-6804—The shirt waist 
dress sketched is very pleasing in de- 
sign, with its tucks and shoulder 
yokes and plaited skirt. The back 
of the waist is gathered slightly at 
yoke and waist edges, so that a grace- 
ful fullness exists. The skirt is a nine- 
gored one, having double or single 
graduated plaits at the lower part of 
each side seam. For the medium size, 
the waist requires 3% yards of 27- 
inch material and the skirt 5% of 50- 
inch goods. Sizes: 6803, 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure; 6804, 20 to 32 inches 
waist. 


A Smart Long Box Coat 


& Work Apron for a Girl 


No 4042—An excellent sug- 
gestion for an apron is given. 
The front is plain and gored, 
while the back and sides are 
gathered to a narrow belt. 
Deep pockets are serviceable. 
The bib is held in place over 
the shoulders by straps which 
fasten at the belt in back. 2% 
yards 36 inches wide are need- 
ed for the medium size. Sizes: 
11, 13 and 15 years. 


No 6797—The coat shown is 
developed in Scotch tweed and 
trimmed with velvet or braided 
collar and cuffs. The back may 
have a seam in the center or 
not, as desired. The seven- 
eighths and three-quarter 
lengths are provided for in 
the pattern and the pockets 
may be used or not, as desired. 
For the medium size 4% yards 


of 54-inch material are needed 


for the seven-eighths length. 


Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


No 4122 


An Outfit for Miss Baby 


No 4122—The little dress shown has a 
square yoke finished with a full gathered 
ruffle, the neck being edged with a narrow 
frill of lace. The coat is unique in its fanci- 
ful collar, which may be trimmed as de- 
sired and which insures double warmth for 
small shoulders. The cap is of simplest de- 
sign. Not the least useful is the creeping 
apron, which covers the wearer completely 
with a bloomers portion ample enough to in- 
clude the skirts. For the dress 2 yards of 
36-inch material are needed, for the coat 2 
yards, 1% for the creeping apron, % for the 
cap and 1% for the skirt. One size. 


A Pleasing Guimpe Dress 


No 4124—A very pleasing guimpe frock is 
here sketched: The waist has tucks in front 
to regulate the fullness, while the skirt is a 
straight gathered one finished with two deep 
tueks above the hem. The waist fronts are 
full and separated in the center, so as to show 
the guimpe underneath. These are held in 
place at the top by ribbons, which form a 
pretty bow. In the medium size, the pattern 
calls for 3% yards of 44-inch material for the 
dress and 1% of 36-inch for the guimpe. 
Sizes: 6 to 14 years. No 4124 
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# It is not too late to swell the Christ- 
mas fund by saving up Discoveries and 
sending them to us in competition for 
the premium award. The prize of ten 
dollars will not be awarded until the 
coming February, after the returns are 
all in, but the Discoveries will be paid 
for at the regular rate as accepted. 
The award will be made for largest num- 
ber of Discoveries accepted from one per- 
son prior to the 1st of February. Every 
Discovery submitted in this contest 
should be labeled with the name and ad- 
dress of the sender and the word “Com- 
petition,” that it may not fail to be 
counted 


# I have discovered, on studying the ac- 
counts, a contributor in New York state 
who earned over sixty-six dollars between 
January 11 and September 1, 1906, from 
the Discovery paragraphs accepted for 
these pages. This lady keeps her eyes 
open wherever she is and no good, new 
idea escapes her, apparently. The Edi- 
tor. 


# Among useful but inexpensive pres- 
ents for a bride are the small tablecloths 
which are intended to hold four plates 
and be used upon a ecard table. These 
are made of beautiful fine linen in small, 
all-over patterns and with the initials 
or monogram embroidered in one corner. 
They cost no more than the small silver 
present which is so often given, are not 
so likely to be duplicated and, if dupli- 
eated, are still of great service to any 
young housekeeper who wishes to enter- 
tain in a small way. M. H. 


@ Since I made the following discovery, 
I have been more than ever particular to 
have rooms well-aired throughout the 
winter. It is well known among scien- 
tists that when the breath of a number of 
persons collects upon the window panes, 
in condensed form, it contains poisonous 
matter. If a quantity of it is burned it 
gives off an odor as of singed hair, 
which clearly indicates the presence of 
organic matter. Condensed breath that 
has been allowed to gather and remain 


. for several days will be found, when ex- 


amined under the microscope, to be full 
of animalcula; it is literally alive with 
them. Of course the poisonous matter is 
constantly mixing with the atmosphere 
of the room. Aside from the menace to 
health from this condition no home is 
actually clean unless it is well supplied 
with fresh air, and its windows are 
washed at reasonably short intervals. 
Physician’s Wife. 


# An easy way to make money for the 
church is to have the Christmas decora- 
tions photographed and tinted postal 
ecards made. Every church member 
would buy them to send out as New 
Year’s greetings. I am told that the 
first two hundred sold pay for the first 
three hundred printed, and after that 
the expense for further cards is very 
little. E. W. 


@ My dressmaker taught me to tack a 
strip of wide, strong tape to the hook 
strip in my closet; place the tacks at 
intervals of a foot and a half. Fold 
skirts in the exact middle of the front, 
and pin to the tape at the front, side and 
back of the band and the skirt will al- 
ways hang evenly. The waists can be 
pinned at either the armholes or at the 
waist line. Several skirts can be pinned 
one above the other, providing one is not 
af wes to crush its neighbor. 


# I made a pillow for one of the mem- 
bers of a Greek letter fraternity, which 
was enough of a novelty in its design to 
bring many requests for others of the 
same kind. Every college fraternity, 1 
believe, possesses a “yell” or whistle. I 
took paper the size of the cover required, 
drew a musical staff diagonally across it 
and arranged the notes of the fraternity 
call upon it, with the Greek words be- 
longing to the call below the staff. The 
design was then transferred with trac- 
ing paper to the satin cover and em- 
broidered, the notes in solid work and 
the letters in outline stitch. The whole 
was carried out in the chapter colors; 
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the music was embroidered with the 
darker colored silk on the light colored 
satin, while on the other side of the pil- 
low a monogram was embroidered in 
light silk upon the dark satin. The 
monogram was three inches high and was 
done in solid embroidery in the lower 
quarter of the pillow, for a long acquain- 
tance with fraternity symbols has taught 
me that a monogram in the center of a 
pillow, unless exceptionally well drawn 
and executed, is apt to appear stiff and 
unartistie. M. H. 


@ My greatest discovery this year is a 
professional mender, a little woman, ap- 
proaching old age, who will mend for ten 
or fifteen cents an hour, according to the 
difficu'ty of the work. She comes Thurs- 
day morning, when the clothes are sure 
to be ironed, and she is always through 
by noon. My eyes are saved, my sewing 
room is not littered with unmended 
clothes till the end of the week, and best 
of all I am helping a worthy woman, 
with no loss of self-respect on either 
side. E. S. 


# If house plants droop from no appar- 
ent cause, and refuse to thrive, try water- 
ing them solely by pouring warm water 
into the saucers every day. Plants love 
bottom heat, and it will sometimes give 
them a new lease of life. M. B. 


@ A courteous woman says that when she 
is using the telephone to ask people to 
some informal festivity, she always calls 
up “central” and tells her that she is 
giving out some invitations and will need 
an unusual amount of attention for the 
next half hour. When she is through, 
she thanks her for the attention which 
she has received. She imsists that she 
gets better and more willing service in 
this way than when she uses the telephone 
steadily for half an hour without saying 
anything to the girl about it. Anyone 
who has experienced the caprices of the 
telephone girls in the smaller offices can 
easily believe that this is true. M. H. 


@ Besides the crests and heraldic devices 
which are now so common for bookplates, 
one sees many fantastic designs intended 
to portray the book owner’s favorite pur- 
suits. For the woman who does not wish 
to advertise her tastes, yet wishes some 
method of marking her books and keep- 
ing her library together, nothing can be 
better than her name engraved from her 
card plate on a piece of gummed paper 
the size of the ordinary visiting card. 
This can be pasted on the inside of the 
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book cover exactly as the bookplate is 
used, is very neat and very effective. If 
books are likely to be carried about it 
is convenient to have the address, as well 
== name, added from the card plate. 


@ At a Christmas bazar, I saw a doll 
dressed to represent a Christmas belle. 
She had a gown of white, with sash of 
ribbon in holly design, and in her hair 
was a sprig of holly. Near by stood a 
tiny Christmas tree, on which were 
hung fifty small bells, cut from crimson 
cardboard. On each bell a girl’s name 
was written, and the bells were sold for 
five cents each. The purchaser who se- 
cured the bell with the right name was 
presented with the doll. M. F. H. 


# In one modern house the pantry win- 
dow consists of two glass doors (a}, 


I 


fastened with a lock. When opened 
these disclose a wooden framework with 
glass sides. A small] door with snap 
latch opening onto the back porch ad- 
mits the provisions from butcher or 
grocer. This small cold storage room is 
fitted with shelves, while the windows are 
protected by blinds from the curious 
passer-by. A. T. A. 


# In our family were heirlooms in the 
form of embroidered linen sheets. A 
pair of these, my aunt (their owner) 
said, was to be presented to each of her 
neices when they married. By quoting 
the decision of medical authorities that 
linen bed covering is damp and unhealthy 
T succeeded in wheedling her into giving 
me my present, without the remotest 
prospect of a wedding. Out of the pair 
I have made a beautiful shirt waist suit 
for summer, one skirt and two blouses. 
The embroidery I utilized most advan- 
tageously in decorating the collars, cuffs, 
and box plaits of the blouses. A bride who 
had two beautiful luncheon cloths inset 
with cluny lace given her as wedding 
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gifts, and whose income did not permit 
much formal luncheon giving, metamor- 
phosed one into a handsome linen robe, a 
far more elaborate gown than she could 
afford to purchase. I pass the suggestion 
along to other brides who have more 
fine linen upon their shelves than they 
to good use in the: household. 


# The best article to use for cleaning 
clothes is a piece of woolen cloth. If 
possible use a strip of the 
same cloth as the garment 
to be cleaned. Take a piece 
four inches wide and eight 
inches long and roll length- 
wise. Fasten at the middle 
with a stout rubber band. 
Soak either end with gaso- 
line and rub the article to 
be cleaned. This very simple 
— works like magic in my hands. 


#@ A useful and much appreciated gift 
last Christmas was a measuring spoon 
which measures exactly a half teaspoon, 
dry or liquid. It is made as if the mouth 
of the spoon had been cut in two length- 
wise, and has a “back” to keep ‘the 
ingredients from falling out. J. E. 


# A thermometer should be hung in the 
vegetable room in the cellar and examined 
daily. The temperature should be kept 
as near 34 degrees as possible by open- 
ing the window or door to admit cold 
or heat as required. This practice saved 
the loss of our whole vegetable supply 
two years ago, when a sudden drop in 
the temperature would have passed un- 
os but for the silent watchman. 


# We got the Pullman porter to set up 
the board or table between the chairs. 
Then we opened a wicker suit case con- 
taining a soft pillow, and placed half the 
wicker suit case on the board, and our 
baby on the pillow. The motion of the 
car seemed to lull him to sweetest sleep 
and he never passed a better day in the 
quietness of his home. All the passen- 
gers were interested, and called it “a 
great invention.” It certainly made a 
much dreaded journey with an infant 
nothing at all. O. D. P. 


# Some friends bought their young son 
a complete set of the figures which tra- 
ditionally appear in a Punch and Judy 
show and encourage him and his little 
friends to make them various costumes 
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and arrange simple plays, which the chil- 
dren recite, manipulating the figures in 
the meantime for their own amusement. 
A large, old picture frame makes an ex- 
cellent setting for their histrionic efforts 
and all varieties of scenery can be cut 
from pasteboard, colored and _ shifted 
from time to time. If one recalls the 
younger life of Goethe and how much 
his imagination was developed by similar 
methods, one realizes that for some types 
of children this is a healthful and stim- 
ulating form of entertainment. M. H. 


# One of my Christmas gifts came to 
me in a novel manner. Two pieces of 
gold money were tied together with a 
scarlet ribbon and upon these was wound 
a ball of wrapping cord. Around this 
was rolled a paper with some original 
verses held in place by an elastic cord. 
It was a pleasant surprise on unrolling 
the string to find such a useful gift 
and not a joke. Said the inscription: 
“Tf you follow this string ’till you come 
to the end thereof, you will come to that 
which is good to have and given with lots 
of love.” E: ©. D. 


# We find that the easiest way to refur- 
nish our home, is to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the day we moved in, and call 
it “the house birthday.” Although very 
limited in our means, we each have our 
own income and on the ninth of June 
we give the house a present. Sometimes 
we club together and get some large 
piece, or each-one gives something within 
her means. D. V. M. 


# Of all supports for training vines, the 
discarded Christmas tree is frankly the 
best. When it has been stripped of the 
tinsel take it to the back of the yard, 
stick it in the ground and set fire to it. 
The dry spines burn up with a blaze and 
crackle and leave the straight trunk with 
its charming arrangement of branches. 
In the spring, plant some seeds of sturdy 
vines, such as the purple bean, morn- 
ing glory, cinnamon vine or nasturtiums, 
at its base. The pitch or turpentine in 
its trunk will kill any delicate vine that 
attempts to climb up, so be sure to pick 
out the strong varieties. W. D. 


# A discovery which appealed to me was 
that of a charming young hostess, who 
seems to have learned the preferences 
and hobbies of her guests. She keeps 
a small notebook containing the names 
of her guests, not only past, but pro- 
spective. Here is a copy of one page: 

Aunt Sarah H.: Cannot eat eggs; 
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hates linen sheets; likes things cooked 
in cream. Loves " driving and theater, 
hates opera; scorns shopping unless nec- 


essary. 

F. J. B.: Likes cigarettes at dinner, 
fancy cheese, lunch before going to bed. 
No wine (Dee 25, 1904). Likes whist; 
hates bridge. Rabid on foreign missions 
and imperialism. 

Marion C.: Keep eat out of sight! 
Eats everything but tripe and cheese. 
Likes to rest after lunch. Cannot stand 
much tobacco smoke. Give her all the 
music possible, not musical comedy. 
Early service Sunday. 

The little book helps her to give each 
visitor that which he most enjoys and 
thus adds to her own pleasure. L, L. T. 


# Nothing will persuade children to keep 
hands, faces and bodies dainty and neat, 
I believe, like gifts of nice toilet arti- 
cles and fine soap. We older ones may 
not approve of scented soaps, but a child 
likes nothing better. E. S 


#A dainty ironing board in keeping 
with the toy iron which the woman tray- 
eler earries in her trunk for emergency 
pressing was one of my Christmas gifts 
last year. The board is a piece of asbes- 
tos nine by nineteen inches. It is slipped 
into a cretonne cover of envelope pat- 
tern with the flap located at the end in- 
stead of at one side. A pocket at one 
end holds a diminutive iron holder. The 
eover and holder are bound with white 
tape. Rosalie. 


@ TI find that small handkerchiefs, chil- 
dren’s size, which may be tucked into a 
belt, are the greatest comfort in these 
pocketless days. E. S. 


# My Christmas presents to the younger 
children of all my friends last year were 
what I de- 


nominate 


vention 
my 

They make 
dainty yet 
inexpensive 
gifts for ba- 
bies, very 
acceptable ones, too, [am told. The pat- 
tern is the seamless one shown in the 
sketch. I develop it in a white percale 
dotted with pink rosebuds, and bind the 
edges with pink washable ribbon. A 
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little garment to protect baby’s white 
dress when “dining informally” is the 
result. The mother of one youngster to 
whom I forwarded an apron last year 
tells me she found it so useful that she 
herself made half a dozen copies for the 
baby. M. D. 


# The postman brought me a package 
the outside wrapping of which was in 
a most dilapidated condition. The hand- 
writing and the postmark I recognized 
as that of a friend, but the cards en- 
closed showed that the articles came 
from a stranger, and were intended for 
someone else. There was only the name 
of the sender and the street address en- 
graved on the cards, so I had no means 
of tracing the sender. I wrote at once to 
my friend and learned that she had sent 
me some other gift, and was as mysti- 
tied by the occurrence as I. Apparently 
the outside wrappings had de- 
tached and in an effort to replace them 
the articles had been exchanged. To 
guard against such accidents I would 
suggest fastening the inner tissue paper 
wrapping with one of the artistic Christ- 
mas seals and writing upon it the full 
address corresponding to that on the out- 
side of the parcel. B. H. L. 


@ 1 live where holly is unknown, but 
longed for some for the Christmas din- 
ner. I finally found some crepe paper 
beautifully designed in holly and care- 
fully cut out large and small sprays of it. 
The holly is designed with deep shadows 
so that when the sprays were laid on the 
linen runners of the Christmas table, 
they stood out in bold relief. The effect 
was dainty and pretty and the guests ad- 
— — holly away out here in China. 


#A beautiful lady, seventy summers 

young, showed her gifts, and about the 
fine, sensitive mouth crept a suspicion of 
a quiver. There were the Psalms in 
large print, a pair of lavender bedroom 
slippers, a spectacle ease; in fact, the 
board of managers of an old ladies’ 
Home (note the capital H) might have 
labeled the collection, as “useful and 
appropriate.” “I know I seem old to 
the children,” she whispered, softly, 
“and I do not mean to be ungrateful, 
only I wish they would not emphasize 
it quite so much. But daughter under- 
stands.” And she turmed with a sunny 
smile to the gifts of the frivolous 
Seetas gifts the other members of the 
family unanimously condemned. 


“cooky  ap- 
rons.” These 
are, be- 
lieve, an in- 
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They were the gayly bound copy of one 
of the latest, happiest and sweetest of 
the year’s novels, and a veil case, 

of Dresden ribbon in cream and rose, 
and containing two of the daintiest of 
white chiffon veils. Let us relegate 
black and lavender to first and second 
mourning, where they belong, and re- 
member that light blue and the soft, rich 
old rose are just as becoming and a 
world more appropriate to the women, 
in whose faces is reflected the glow of 
the sunset. Albuquerque. 


@ When preparing fish for the frying 
pan, I had gouged my finger with the 
point of the knife, and pricked myself 
with the fish fins. “Why didn’t you cut 
the fins off with the kitchen scissors?” 
inquired a neighbor who stepped in at 
the instant. Why hadn’t I? S. B. W. 


# The English leather traveling bags are 
famous all over the world for their 
beauty and their durability and it is in- 
teresting to see one little point where the 
English thoroughness and expectation of 
things lasting through several genera- 
tions betrays itself. At the better shops, 
instead of painting the initials with black 
on the luggage one buys, in the manner 
commonly employed in this country, the 
letters are burned into the leather, mak- 
ing them absolutely ineffaceable. This 
is another use to which the amateur 
pyrographer might well apply his tastes 
and his tools. M. H. 


# Our free library cleared $182.50 on a 
Shakespearian sale in the holidays. The 
invitations were merry little rhymes 
printed on postal cards, from “ye heroes 
and heroines of gentyl Shaxpere” to a 
wonderful sale of their “famous wares” 
to be held in the library hall on “ye 
twentieth night at early candlelight.” 
The decorations were Christmas greens, 
old English lanterns, a blazing yule log, 
horns o’ plenty overflowing with red ap- 
ples, a portiere of apples strung on green 
cords, apples fastened to cedar boughs, 
a boar’s head made from paper, and hol- 
lowed to hold the cider bowl from which 
cider was served by a girl in Perdita’s 
peasant costume. “The waits” closed the 
evening with Christmas carols. Penciled 
ecards were furnished and a volume of 
Shakespeare offered for a correct list of 
the characters represented by the ven- 
ders. A cedar rope, stretched either side 
of the hall, made a guard for the sellers 
and their wares. Othello’s stock in trade 
was pillows; Desdemona’s, handker- 
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chiefs; Romeo and Juliet’s, apothecary’s 
wares, toilet waters and extracts; King 
Lear’s, patent storm rubbers and paper 
parasols; Shylock’s, postal scales; Titan- 
ia’s, floral and butterfly candle shades; 
Miranda’s, dapper boy dolls; Bottom’s, 
stuffed cloth donkeys; Lady Macbeth’s, 
knifelike letter openers and paper cut- 
ters; Cleopatra’s, coiled serpent brace- 
lets; Margaret of Anjou’s, red, red roses; 
Hamlet and Ophelia’s, crazywork silk 
pillow tops, chest protectors, slumber 
robes and kimonas. The wares were 
largely donated but the more expensive 
articles were sold on commission for the 
city merchants. A “Dickens sale” might 
be gotten up just as successfully. K. G. D. 


# I had occasion to prepare a table for 
an operation for appendicitis. The way 
it was prepared was a surprise and sat- 
isfaction to the doctor. I opened the 
extension dining table full length, took 
two of the leaves and placed them length- 
wise of the table, thus making a narrow 
strip upon which the patient should lie, 
and at which it was easy for the doctors 
to work, as they stood in the openings 
on either side. Blankets and rubber 
sheet were strapped to the narrow sec- 
tion, thus making a comfortable bed. 


The three parts of the table were then 
covered with separate sterilized sheets, 
or parts of them, for I used old, worn- 
out sheets which could be torn in pieces. 
The -patient was thus easily accessible, 
and there was plenty of room at the ends 
for various things to be placed in con- 
venient reach of the doctors. R. 


# The mistress of a very small house 
was to have the entire family together 
for Christmas dinner. She issued an 
edict that all presents were to be such 
as would go in envelopes—not necessa- 
rily of letter size, but none was to be 
larger than the ordinary magazine size. 
The dinner table was laid for the occa- 
sion with a centerpiece of holly and at 
each plate the envelopes, which had been 
previously received and sorted, were 
placed. There were dainty white and 
tinted ones, some tied with gay ribbons 
and some sealed, but all marked with 
the sender’s name and that of the recip- 
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ient. To the back of each dining chair 
by a huge red bow was tied a bag to 
receive the mail after it had been exam- 
ined. The men got gay flowered bags 
that a single seam would transform into 
slipper cases, the ladies could use theirs 
for laundry, letters, patchwork or any 
feminine fancy. The bags were gifts 
of the hostess and were made of linen or 
denim. The first course consisted of 
the gifts and it was astonishing how 
many beautiful and useful things had 
been found to fit into envelopes—hand- 
kerchiefs, hair receivers, souvenir spoons, 
bits of silver, toilet articles, jackknives, 
bonbon boxes, fancy work, doll clothes, 
books and so many other things that 
every guest was delighted. When 
all the presents had been admired and 
returned to the envelopes the guests 
placed their mail in the bags and turned 
their attention to the roast goose which 
was brought from the kitchen. Mrs K 


# A church society in a town possessing 
no local florist advertised at Christmas 
and Easter that they would take orders 
for flowers, arranging with the nearest 
city florist to receive a certain per cent 
on all orders. The plan proved to be 
profitable and very little trouble. S.C. F. 


# Instead of the usual crib or basket a 
small iron wagon was purchased. It was 
enameled in white and supplied with a 
white frame for the mosquito net and 
fitted with bedding. For the first few 
weeks, it was deprived of its long, awk- 
ward tongue, but nevertheless was much 
more easily handled and pushed about 
from place to place than a crib or basket 
would have been, and when the warm 
spring days came, supplied with a para- 
sol, brace and cushions, it answered ad- 
mirably for a go-cart. I. R. D. 


@ A representation of a country stcre was 
an idea which was successfully carried 
out by one of our local churches instead 
of their annual bazar. A long counter 
was arranged down one side and across 
the end of the church parlors and on it 
were displayed all the articles usually 
found in a rural establishment. Several 
articles which the business men of the 
church were trying to introduce in the 
market were given for purpose of adver- 
tising. In the end all varieties of groc- 
eries from candy hearts to sacks of flour 
were found upon the shelves and were 
sold by the ladies and later delivered 
by the small boys of the parish in their 
play carts. The crowning feature of the 
store was its vegetable counter, where a 
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pile of attractive ears of green corn were 
lying, even in the heart of winter. These 
were made from green crepe tissue paper 
cut in long, oval pieces overlapping one 
another and glued together at the end. 
Some yellow silk which had been braided 
wet and then raveled and left curly hung 
from the open end, giving it a realistic 
air. The paper was kept in shape by 
pieces of cotton in which were hidden 
various small articles. The ears were 
sold for one dollar a dozen or ten cents 
apiece and proved to be a decidedly prof- 
itable crop. A member of the congrega- 
tion who owned a printing office got out 
@ miniature newspaper advertising the 
store and its wonderful bargains. This 
was distributed through the town and 
made a great deal of fun by its original- 
ity. M. H 


# If small eyelets are made at the top 
and bottom of each end of linen stocks, 
it is much easier to 


fasten them with 
the small pins gen- 
erally used, and the 


constant pinning 
K 


will not fray them. E. S. K. 


# A woman artist, who kept house while 
she studied in France, learned many 
French methods of cookery and adapted 
them to American foods in a way that 
makes all sorts of common dishes taste 
uncommonly good. One of her secrets 
is this: to the water in which she boils 
peas, beans, beets, turnips, carrots, corn 
and various succulent vegetables, she 
adds not only salt but a little sugar. 
“Because,” she says, “there is a large or 
small proportion of sugar in these vege- 
tables which is dissolved in the boiling, 
then thrown away with the water. By 
sweetening the water slightly you pre- 
serve the original flavor of many a veg- 
etable. And to do this economically— 
for first of all a French cook is econom- 
ical—-one must use as little water as pos- 
sible.” I. G. C. 


#@ To the great amusement of the chil- 
dren, the rollers of an old clothes wringer, 
when no longer useful in their original 
position, may be converted into an old- 
fashioned panorama. An oblong box 
the width of the rollers is needed 
and this must be placed upon its 
side with what was its top open 
toward the audience. The rollers must 
then be fitted into holes bored in the 
top and bottom of the box about 
twenty inches apart. A very long strip 
of heavy paper, a little narrower than the 
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rollers, must next be prepared by glu- 
ing together a number of pieces of strong 
manilla wrapping paper. On this strip, 
at equal distances apart, the children can 
paste their favorite pictures cut from 
the old papers and magazines, or can even 
draw and color subjects of their own. 
The space between the pictures must be 
determined by the distance between the 
rollers, as the pictures must appear in 
the middle of the space when on exhibi- 
tion. The heavy paper must be fixed to 
the rollers at one end, the wringer handle 
attached on the outside of the box and 
the other end fastened to the other roller. 
By turning the handle, the pictures will 
pass across the screen and be rolled up. 
We have always had to reverse them by 
rolling by hand, but a more skillful me- 
chanic could probably contrive a reverse 
method, using the handle. rainy 
days can be glorified by the pasting and 
coloring of the pietures and when the 
plaything is completed, many afternoons 
can spent in exhibiting them to 
friends, taking turns at playing show- 
man. §. 


# One of my Christmas presents was a 
set of denim shoe bags, one pair red, one 
green, one blue. Eaeh bag was large 
enough to hold one shoe, and each was 
fastened with a button and buttonhole. 
The different colors prevent me from tak- 
ing from my trunk one dancing pump 
and one high shoe, as one is apt to do 
if the bags are of the same color, or if 
the shoes are wrapped in paper. E. 8. 


# At several progressive parties, the 
unique booby prizes caused a great deal 
of amusement. A _ bottle of catsup 
(eateh-up) was given to the happy loser; 
again, one of the small china or w 

shoes which appear on the notion count- 
ers in the department stores was pre- 
sented with the teasing remark: “If the 
shoe fits, put it on.” Another time the 
poor “most unfortunate” received a hand- 
kerchief on which was inseribed the 
verse: “The ‘craze for bridge will soon 
ew Don’t cry little girl, don’t ery!” 


# TI recently saw a device entirely new to 
me. It consisted of a piece of cretonne, 
- five feet long and eight inches wide, 
whose edges had been stitched together 
and the whole turned right side out, so 
that a double pieee of cretonne four 
inches wide was the result. On one end 
was sewed a brass ring, an inch in diame- 
ter, which was to be hung over a tack at 
the top of the door, allowing the strip 
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to hang over the crack. The owner said 
that she had found it of great use in ill- 
ness when she had wished to have the 
door slightly ajar and yet avoid a draft. 
A few days later, I heard a Smith col- 
lege girl say that one of the students al- 
ways had one of these strips for hanging 
over her door, as she liked to have it open 
a little but wished to prevent passers by 
from looking into the room. M. H. 


# When in search of paper to use in the 
bottom of bureau drawers, try a roll of 
ceiling paper. The pure white moire is 
the daintiest, and can be had at ten cents 
a roll, There is no waste, as the paper is 
the width of the average bureau drawer. 
The roll takes up little room and an 
band it insure 

smoothness o paper, when again 
needed. M. C. 


# One of the type bars of my writing 
machine stuck when thrown up against 
the ribbon, and the customary bit of oil 
made no impression. I deluged it with 
kerosene, which will usually clear up any 
such difficulty, but to no purpose. The 
only way I could write was to press the 
key, and then pull it up again. After 
several days I happened to think of al- 
cohol, and with little hope I tried a drop. 
The effect was magical. In a few min- 
utes the bar was working blithely. M. D. 
@ An ingenious little girl in our neigh- 
borhood has made for herself a set of 
paper dolls that have become almost 
famous. They number over forty and 
each figure represents some famous char- 
acter at the court of Queen Elizabeth. 
There is the virgin queen herself ar- 
rayed in a regal crimson gown, ruff and 
crown, copied faithfully from a familiar 
portrait; the earl of Leicester, splendid 
in azure doublet and hose, his beautiful 
girl-wife, Amy Robsart, in bridal white; 
Will Shakespeare, actor (here a little 
license is taken to make the assemblage 
more distinguished), with thoughtful 
brow and book in hand, and a gay-hued 
bevy of lesser lords and ladies who had 
caught the interest of the little history 
student. The faces, as well as the cos- 
tumes, are carefully reproduced and there 
is a real throne, royal Thames barge, 
state bed with dais, ete, made of eard- 
board and tinted with royal purple and 
gold insignia in water colors. Four lit- 
tle pages do duty at the corners of the 
trailing royal robe, which is bordered 
with very natural looking ermine, and 
there is also a body of Tower yeomen in 
their odd and well-known uniform. The 
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figures are about five inches high, and 
are supported with tiny cardboard braces 
behind. The owner designed and exe- 
cuted the entire set, which stands on a 
mahogany table. Her “dearest friend” 
has conceived the idea of a Mary Stuart 
court, and it promises to be almost as 
fascinating as its English rival. Their 
mothers say the dolls are as instructive 
and inspiring as stamp collections are 
supposed to be, and that they afford 
splendid practice in drawing and color- 
ing beside. J. S. B. 


# Our maid seemed to enjoy Goop 
HousEKEEPING so much that at Christ- 
mas we subscribed to the magazine for 
her and it seemed to be the most appre- 
ciated of any of her gifts. There is a 
great pleasure in having a magazine all 
one’s own. R. 


@ Our Christmas turkey happened to be 
a roast suckling pig, but on account of 
his length a larger roasting pan was re- 
quired than our oven could accommodate. 
The oven door (it was a gas stove) 
rounds out considerably on the outside, 
while at the same time keeping an even 
perpendicular on the inside. With the 
aid of a screw driver I removed this 
perpendicular lining, a flat sheet of iron, 
and the hollow or rounded out part of 
the door was just sufficient to aecommo- 
date the extra length of the roasting 
pan. E. E. H. 


@ Two panels on the inside of the pantry 
door are painted black like a blackboard 
and my chalk is always at hand and the 
list ready for the “butcher, the baker or 
candlestick maker.” L. 


@ “Wanted—A new kind of supper for 
our church. One that will rouse some 
curiosity and will give everybody a good 
time; one which does not call for much 
preliminary work, preferred.” That was 
practically the idea advanced by the 
chairman of the committee. “We've got 
to furnish something for folks to talk 
about,” said a discerning young woman. 
“At the table where I waited last time 
nobody knew anything to say.” “We’ll 
ask everybody to tell a story,” said an- 
other. Then came the inspiration, to 
one who hadn’t before spoken. “We’ll 
have a story-telling supper,” she said. 
“Each member of this committee will 
meet one evening this week, and bring 
with her as many clippings as she can 
find, taken from the funny anecdote 
pages of her favorite magazine.” That’s 
just what they did. Two hundred and 


fifty anecdotes, every one a mirth-pro- 
voker, were collected. These were neatly 
cut out, were affixed with mucilage to 
blank cards, all the same size, and one 
was placed at each plate. When the 
guests had gathered, and the pastor had 
said grace, the waitresses moved about, 
passing the usual dishes. Hot baked 
beans, cold meats, salads, rolls, brown 
bread, gelatine puddings, with whipped 
cream, cake and coffee, made up the bill 
of fare. After the first buzz of greetings 
died down, the chairman of the commit- 
tee tapped a bell calling the company to 
order, and explained that everybody was 
expected to read aloud the anecdote at his 
plate, each taking turn. After each 
anecdote, there was time for laughter and 
comments, and the bell was tapped as 
a signal’ for the next reading. The only 
“decorations” took the form of signs 
placed about the room: “Laugh, and the 
world laughs with you;” “Laugh and 
grow fat;” “Eat, drink and be merry;” 
“A light heart lives long,” and others 
of a similar nature. Mary Hutchinson. 


# “Oh, those notes of thanks!” sighed a 
popular girl who is annually snowed un- 
der with presents from Santa Claus’ 
pack. “It isn’t that I grudge the time 
and trouble of expressing appreciation, 
but there arer’t any words left. Every 
year I mourn because I’m not bright 
enough to thank them with something 
better than a perfunctory note of thanks.” 
“For my part,” replied a friend, “I don’t 
see why a kodak expert like you shouldn't 
borrow Ned P’s little plan. Every year 
since they have lived in California he 
has taken a picture of their Christmas 
tree with all their gifts arranged so as 
to show to good advantage, and, before 
New Year’s day, each friend who has 
given them anything, receives a little 
photograph of the Parmelee family’s 
gifts, with the special one he sent marked 
by an ‘X.’ You see it’s Ned’s up-to-date 
way of telling ‘what I got for Christmas,’ 
and of acknowledging the safe and timely 
arrival of the presents at the same time. 
Tl show you the pictures he has been 
sending me for five or six years past, for 
I’ve kept the whole collection. The last 
two had been velox postals with ‘Happy 
New Year’ written on the margin. At 
first I used to wonder that my gift, often 
a tiny one, always held the important, 
central position in the picture, but last 
year I happened to be there when the 
photograph was taken, and I caught the 
young diplomat at his tricks. He takes 
four or five shots at the tree, and be- 
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tween them you’ll hear him saying, ‘Now 
we must give that book from Unele Bob a 
better light this time;’ or, ‘Put Cousin 
Luecy’s sofa pillow more in the center 
now, and get Major Green’s cigars where 
the label will show.’ It’s a harmless lit- 
tle trick, I thought, for of eourse one 
ay couldn’t show everything well.” 
G. ©. 


@ A German family who love the spicy 
odor of the evergreen keep their Christ- 
mas tree during the whole month of 
January. The spines never dry and drop 
for they place the tree and stand in a 
large tub of water. The tub is easily 
hidden by a great square of green denim 
with a hole cut in its center. From the 
hole te the edge is an open slit so that 
the cloth can easily be adjusted. When 
drawn up around the lowest branches it 
gives the Christmas tree somewhat the 
appearance of standing on a gently slop- 
ing green hill. W. D. 


# We gave our small boys a toy magic 
lantern for Christmas. My husband re- 
moved the lamp and the smoke funnel 
and taking an extension electric light 
he screwed the plug into one of the light 
sockeis of the room and found that the 
extension socket exactly fitted into the 
hole vacated by the funnel. After serew- 
ing a 16-candle power bulb into this 
socket from the inside of the lantern, 
the light came exactly into place in front 
of the reflector. This light made the 
lantern much more efficient and at the 
same time removed all danger, smoke 
and odor. C. C. P. 


# Do not roll your best doilies over a 
roll of paper and then tie the roll up in 
tissue paper, as I did, or your maid may 
throw the whole thing into the fire, as 
mine did. E. 8. 


# “Come into the hall, and I will hang 
your skirt,” said the dressmaker. I fol- 
lowed her, wondering. She placed me at 
the head of the stairs, then going down 
two or three steps she seated herself com- 
fortably where she could see the exact 
length of the skirt as I slowly turned 
around. M. W. B. 


Four round, half-frightened e 

shone with delight as on little ao 
stood on tiptoe Christmas morning, 
peering up the chimney, where bells were 
ringing,.and much mysterious noise was 
heard. Suddenly plump upon the wide, 
old-fashioned hearth fell a queer look- 
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ing grimy bag. Quickly it was opened 
and its precious contents brought out. 
Such a delicious bag to slide right 
out of the chimney into whose wide 
throat their letter to Santa Claus had 
been cast but a few nights before. 
Papa on the roof let down a rope to 
which was attached a chime of sleigh 
bells and a big hook. On this hook 
mamma fastened the precious pack just 
before the little ones came in. Papa 
drew the bag up and at a signal agreed 
upon, it came tumbling into the great 
big grate and made a Christmas never 
to be forgotten. G. A. 


@ A unique Christmas gift was bestowed 
upon a young man in business in the 
Philippines. The family purchased a - 
phonograph, all talked for it themselves 
and induced everyone to do so in whom 
the young man had an interest, as well as 
many who were connected with his uni- 
versity. College and class songs were 
sung for it, jokes repeated and familiar 
sayings given a new lease of life; noth- 
ing was forgotten to make it the em- 
bodiment of home to the wayfarer in a 
far land, to whom it was dispatched, that 
it might reach him at his solitary Christ- 
mas time. L. F. 


# I have tried in vain to find pretty re- 
ceptacles for flowers that were inexpen- 
sive. Now I buy goldfish bowls, a small 
one costs but ten cents, and find them 
the most artistic vases I have ever tried. 
The nasturtium, rose, mignonette or any 
dainty flower with pretty stem is at its 
best in the clear glass bowl. E. P. 


@ As a final course at a Christmas din- 
ner, the hostess served individual Christ- 
mas trees. She had gone into the woods 
and cut off the tops of some stubby and 
imperfect fir trees, making miniature 
trees about ten imches high. These she 
set up in pots, bracing them with tiny 
sticks in true Christmas tree fashion. 
Each one had a gilt star on top and was 
trimmed with popcorn, cranberries, 
spangles and tinsel, while they were 
lighted by tiny colored tapers, the other 
lights having been turned out so that 
the trees might ‘illuminate the room. In 
the branches small gifts had been tied, 
nuts, candies, compliments, verses and 
various jokes. They were a great sur- 
prise and one tree, particularly, in which 
a sprig of mistletoe had been tied, gave 
rise to much merriment. C. B. 
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A Christmas Dinner 


By Jean Stansbury Holden 


If there is a child in the family on 
Christmas day, he constitutes a majority, 
and everything, the dinner hour espe- 
cially, is arranged to suit his convenience. 
There were four children at our dinner 
and on their account the hour was fixed 
at half past 1, nearly their usual din- 
ner hour, which coincided nicely with 
the lunch hour of the grown-ups. 
The table, a round one, was set for ten, 
In the center on an elevation was a 
Santa Claus nearly two feet high with a 
tree in one hand and the end of ten red 
ribbons in the other. These ribbons 
ended at the different places with a loop 
and a little red bird, which proved to be 
a snapping motto with a fancy cap in- 
closed. About the feet of Santa Claus 
was a heavy wreath of holly. The menu 
was as follows: 
Clam bisque 
Brown and white bread tartines 
Turkey with chestnut dressing 
Riced, browned potatoes 

Boiled onions Pickled peaches 
Fried apples 

Waldorf salad with Zammett’s dressing 

Simple plum pudding with beaten sauce 


Open the clams and plunge them 
(keeping the juice separate) into a quart 
or more of boiling water with two small 
cups of rice. Cook both together for 
half an hour, then press through a 
strainer and season with red pepper. Add 
the clam juice and a tablespoon of but- 
ter. Put on the fire, stirring constantly 
until it boils. 

Spread six slices of brown bread and 
a like number of white with unsalted but- 
ter and press two together, one of each 
color. Cut in fancy shapes and arrange 
on two plates. 

Our turkey weighed twenty-six pounds. 
It is needless to say that “he would not 
tear under the wings,” but when cooked 
he was tender and delicious. He was 


made ready for the oven the night be- 
fore, for the proper cooking of such a 


bird is not accomplished short of five 
hours. Boil a quart of chestnuts, Italian 
are the best, in salted water and remove 
shells and sheathing. Grate a loaf of 
baker’s bread and work it together with 
a half pound of butter, with pepper and 


salt to taste. Mix in the chestnuts. Fill 
the bird and sew up the openings. Turn 
the pinions back under the wings, and 
tie the legs securely under the rump. 
Place in a dripping pan and cover with 
four or five thicknesses of clean linen 
or cotton cloth, dipped in water. Dip 
the cloth from time to time and cook for 
an hour or two. Then remove the cloth, 
flour and salt the bird, and when it has 
browned add a little water to the pan, 
afterward basting frequently. If the 
breast seems to brown too quickly, pin 
over it, with toothpicks, strips of bacon. 
The giblets nicely boiled and chopped 
must be added to the gravy after the 
superfluous fat has been poured from 
the pan. A little flour made smooth in 
water is then added, and the gravy is 
boiled until smooth and thick. 

Force well boiled potatoes through a 
ricer into a buttered dish, season, put a 
little butter on top and brown in the 
oven. 

The onions must be cooked slowly and 
long and the water changed at least once. 
It is well to choose those of uniform 
size. 

Fried apples will be found a weleome 
change from cranberry sauce. Choose 
fine, sound and well flavored apples. 
Wash and cut them transversely about a 
half inch in thickness, and fry till tender 
in butter. 

Cut six stalks of celery and four or five 
fine apples in small blocks. Shell and 
break a cup of English walnuts, or hick- 
ory nuts, and mingle with the blocks. 

It is conceded among the friends of a 
New York woman that her Maltese but- 
ler is an expert on salads. He is now 
eighty-four years old and lately gave a 
demonstration to one or two of his m/is- 
tress’s friends. He sat at a table on 
which a large napkin had been spread, 
but he asked for a newspaper, as that 
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“didn’t slip.” A small bottle of oil, one 
of vinegar, some dry mustard, some 
water, salt and pepper were placed beside 
a soup plate, with a heavy silver fork. 
His first action was the preparation of 
the corks of the oil and vinegar bottles. 
He cut with a sharp knife a little chan- 
nel in each one, so that when held over 
the plate one drop at a time fell regu- 
larly. Then he put a dessert spoon of 
mustard into the soup plate and added 
less than a teaspoon of water, working 
it smooth with the fork. To this oil was 
added. Soon he had a cup of smooth 
curd to which he added a dash of vine- 
gar and then went on with the oil, adding 
near the last another dash of vinegar, 
tarragon, if preferred. Then taking a 
head of lettuce and the corners of a nap- 
kin in one hand he shook them up and 
down until the lettuce was dry but not 
crushed. He twisted the leaves and cut 
them twice, putting them into a large 
bowl with some rich cream. This he 
tossed about with two forks till each leaf 
was delicately coated with cream. Then 
he added a little salt, oil, and a very 
little vinegar, with a portion of the may- 
onnaise already prepared. 

The whole was tossed about and ar- 
ranged in a salad bowl for the table. In 
following this rule with the Waldorf 
salad it is better to make the salad at 
least an hour before it is eaten, arrang- 
ing a portion .on a lettuce leaf when 
needed. 

Family tradition favored an English 
plum pudding but experience had shown 
such a pudding too heavy to suit the taste 
of most people. A daring innovation was 
made, a deceitful one, for it looked in 
blazing brandy exactly like the pudding 
of so many stories, but it proved not only 
delicious but very light and delicate. 
One cup of fresh suet was chopped; one 
and one-half cups of brown sugar, two 
cups of seeded raisins, a little shredded 
citron and candied orange peel were 
added. Then one cup of grated carrot 
and one cup of grated potato. Sift two 
cups of flour with one teaspoon of soda, 
a pinch of salt, a little nutmeg and cin- 
namon, and add to the first mixture with 
a teaspoon of bitter almond. Steam for 
three hours. Instead of the modern 
steamer the old-fashioned pudding cloth 
was used, the quantities doubled and the 
time extended. The cloth, a stout one, 
was plunged in boiling water and dusted 
lightly with flour; the pudding in, it was 
tied firmly, leaving a little room for 
swelling A saucer was set in a kettle 
of boiling water and the pudding was 


kept boiling for four hours, when it 
turned out as round as a cannon ball. 
A half cup of brandy was poured over it 
and set blazing with a twist of writing 


paper. 

For the sauce beat one cup of butter 
to a cream, add two cups of powdered 
sugar, beat again, add the flavoring and 
grate over with nutmeg. 

After the pudding the mottoes were 
snapped and each guest put on his cap, 
marching two and two back into the long 
parlor, where, on a polished table, was a 
coffee service under the lamp. Coffee in 
tiny Japanese cups was served to the 
elder people. Then the mother played 
dancing music and Christmas ended in a 


When Madam Entertains 
By Frances Peck 


The following novel and original rec- 
ipes are for frozen dainties especially 
suitable for serving at formal luncheons 
or at receptions. 

Oranges Glace 

These make an appetizing prelude to 
a luncheon, as they can be served with 
the game or immediately following it. 
Select small oranges, cut a circular piece 
from the top of each about an inch 
and one-half in diameter, and carefully 
remove the pulp. Replace the cut off 
portions, put the orange shells in a bis- 
cuit glace box, or a pail with a tight 
fitting cover, and bury in equal parts of 
ice and salt while preparing the filling. 

Pour one quart of boiling water over 
one pound of granulated sugar and stir 
it until the sugar is dissolved. Add the 
grated rind and the juice of three or- 
anges and the juice of three lemons. 
When cold freeze to a soft mush, then add 
two tablespoons of the syrup from 
creme de menthe cherries and ten cher- 
ries cut in small pieces. Finish freezing, 
fill the orange shells three-quarters full, 
top with a whole cherry, tie on the cov- 
ers with green or orange baby ribbon and 
return to the box or pail to freeze for 
another hour. 


Macedoine Glace 

Prepare a quart of maraschino ice 
cream as follows: Beat together until 
well mixed, but not to the consistency 
of a meringue, four unbeaten egg whites 
and one cup of sugar; add one pint of 
milk, stir until well mixed, turn the 
mixture into a double boiler and bring 
to the scalding point, add one pint of 
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cream, and when cold flavor with three 


tablespoons of the syrup from maras- © 


chino cherries. Freeze until very stiff. 
If only one freezer is at hand the mar- 
aschino cream can be removed from the 
freezer, packed in a lard pail and buried 
in ice and salt while the tea ice cream 
is being prepared and frozen. Add four 
teaspoons of fine flavored green tea to 
one pint of milk, put into the upper ves- 
sel of the double boiler, set on the back 
of the range and let infuse for an hour. 
Strain and add sufficient hot milk to 
make a pint and pour it over six egg 
yolks beaten with one cup of sugar. 
Return to the double boiler and cook 
until the custard coats the spoon. When 
cold fold in one pint of double cream 
whipped to a stiff froth and freeze to 
a smooth firmness. Cut in small pieces 
two ounces each of maraschino cherries, 
seeded raisins, cleaned dates, candied 
citron and angelica, and two dozen Eng- 
lish walnuts. Have at hand a five-pint 
brick mold. Place one-half the mar- 
aschino cream at the bottom, sprinkle 
with one-third of the fruit and nut mac- 
edoine, then cover with one-half of the 
tea ice cream, use one-half of the remain- 
ing fruit mixture, another layer of the 
maraschino cream, the remainder of the 
fruits and finish with the tea ice cream. 
Cover closely, and burying in ice and 
salt, let it “ripen” for two hours. Serve 
eut in slices with crisp wafers as an 
accompaniment. 


Almond Mousse in Meringue Shells 
Blanch eight ounces of sweet almonds 
and run them through a food chopper, 
using the nut butter cutter. Mix them 
with one-half cup of sugar and four 
tablespoons of double cream, beaten to a 
stiff froth. Turn the mixture into a 
mold, cover closely and seal the joining 
of mold and cover with a strip of cloth 
dipped in melted butter or lard. Bury 
in ice and salt for four or five hours. 
The meringue shells can be purchased 
of a confectioner or made at home as 
follows: Break into a bowl six perfectly 
fresh egg whites. Sprinkle them with a 
saltspoon of salt and a little granulated 
sugar and commence beating with a wire 
whip. Keep adding sugar until a pound 
has been used, and the mixture is a stiff, 
fine-grained froth. Put it into a pastry 
bag fitted with a No 4 tube and press in 
small egg-shaped mounds on a perfectly 
smooth, oiled or buttered granite baking- 
pan. Run into a very slow oven and 
bake until a slight touch with the finger 
shows that the shells slide loosely on the 
bottom of the pan. This is a much better 


manner of baking these little sweets than 
the old fashion of dropping them on 


paper. 

When the shells are cool with the back 
of a teaspoon press them gently, one by 
one, in the bottom to form a_ perfect 
shell shape; return them to the oven to 
remain until thoroughly dried. For 
serving, sprinkle the bottoms with maca- 
roon crumbs and fill with the almond 
mousse, piling it in a shapely oval 
mound. 


Eclairs with Coffee Parfait Filling 


Put into a cooking basin one pint of 
milk and one-quarter of a pound of but- 
ter. Place it on the range, and when the 
milk reaches the boiling point stir in half 
a pound of flour and cook until the paste 
leaves the sides of the pan; remove from 
the range and when partly cooled beat in, 
one at a time, four unbeaten eggs, beat- 
ing each one in thoroughly before add- 
ing the next one. Set the paste on ice 
and when thoroughly chilled turn into a 
pastry bag fitted with a No 3 tube and 
press out on a baking sheet, making 
each eclair about three inches long. 
Bake in an oven with a brisk bottom 
heat for twenty minutes or until the 
eclairs feel light when lifted on the hand. 
Set them aside to become entirely cold 
before filling with the following: Add 
four ounces of freshly roasted coffee 
beans to one pint of hot cream, cover 
closely and set on the back of the range 
to infuse for an hour, or three tab!e- 
spoons of cafe noir may be used instead. 
Strain the cream while hot over five 
beaten egg yolks and one cup of sugar 
and cook in a double boiler until thick, 
cool, turn into the freezer can and freeze 
to a soft mush; fold in one pint of 
cream, faintly sweetened, and one pint 
of Italian meringue made by boiling one 
cup of granulated sugar and one-half 
cup of water until it “threads,” pour- 
ing slowly while boiling hot on the 
beaten whites of three eggs. After add- 
ing the cream and meringue to the coffee 
cream, pack it well in the freezer can, 
cover the latter with crushed ice and salt 
and let stand to “ripen” for two or threc 
hours. For serving cut a slit in the side 
of the eclairs, fill with the parfait and 
serve immediately. 


Caxnnep Rep Fruits sometimes look 
dingy and faded. The color can be re- 
stored by adding the juice of cranberry 
sauce before serving. I have tried this 
with cherries, strawberries and currants, 
and did not find the flavor impaired. 
R. E. M. 
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Our Christmas Table 


By M.C. D. 


The dinner table was a large round 
one covered with a white damask cloth. 
In the center was a large silver and 
cut glass bowl of holly. This bowl 
stood on a large centerpiece embroidered 
with red poinsettias. Around this cen- 
terpiece a wreath of holly about four 
feet in diameter was laid. This wreath 
was wound with broad red ribbon which 
ended in a large crisp bow. At each 
place was a tiny Christmas tree to which 
the name cards were tied. Red candle 
shades and a large red bell hung over 
the center of the table completed the 
decorations. 

These novel decorations were imported 
from Germany, but if there does not 
happen to be any importer of German 
toys and bonbons in your neighborhood 
the favors may easily be made at home. 
The idea is that of individual Christ- 
mas trees to hold the name cards at each 
plate. If you are making them yourself 
select the required number of empty 
spools, of number fifty or sixty cotton. 
Dip these in red dye, or paint with red 
water color. Fit into the spool a sprig 
of English holly three or four inches 
high, or use a sprig of fir with a red 
holly berry, or even a small cranberry 
at the end of each twig. To these tie 
the name cards with red ribbon and 
you have a pretty Christmas tree for 
each plate. They are all the prettier if 
a large Christmas tree be used for the 
center of the table. 

At each plate had been placed a tis- 
sue paper hat. These are collapsible, are 
in bright colors and in many grotesque 
shapes. Each man had a funny one, and 
most of the women pretty and becoming 
ones. The adjustment of these hats and 
the entire unconsciousness of the wearer 
of his queer appearance made the dinner 
start off in a roar of laughter. The low 
decorations kept the fun general. If 
half of the table is cut off from the other 
half by the decorations the dinner will 
never be a_ suceess conversationally. 
Bonbons are old and these paper hats are 
infinitely more comical. Tie strings to 
those intended for the men, so that the 
hats may be tied on. Put a couple of 
long hairpins with the hats intended for 
the ladies. 

After dinner we had a game of “snap 
dragon” in the library. In a large 
turkey platter distribute a cup of salt 
and pour over it a half cup of alcohol. 


Throw raisins into this, light the alco-_ 
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hol and the game is to see who can pull 


-out the most raisins without burning 


the fingers. The effect of the burning 
salt and alcohol on the faces gathered 
about is most grotesque. 

At 10 o’clock the doors of the drawing 
room were thrown open and the large 
white and silver Christmas tree, on which 
there was not a trace of color, was ex- 
posed to view. The tree was lighted with 
tiny electric bulbs and there were no 
other decorations in the drawing room. 

The one child in the family was 
brought down to the tree and proved al- 
most as attractive as the tree itself. Un- 
der the tree was a huge mound of pres- 
ents, all wrapped in white tissue paper, 
tied with white ribbons and many of 
them bearing a sprig of English holly. 
The master of the house distributed 
these, trying to keep each one busy. We 
had intended to pop corn over the big 
open library fire after the tree but it 
was too late when the presents had all 
been opened. 

I attribute part of the success of this 
celebration to the fact that every mem- 
ber of the family sent all his gifts to the 
other members to our house. The guests 
arrived on Christmas eve looking like 
veritable Santa Clauses, so full were 
their arms of parcels. 

For the dinner for our family of 
fourteen, to which none of the children 
was invited, the following menu was 
served at 7 o’clock on Christmas eve: 


Oysters on the half shell, sauce of French 
herbs 
Cream of clam broth 
Ripe olives Crackers 
Boiled salmon with egg sauce 
Stuffed pimentos 
Roast turkey with chestnut stuffing 
Mashed sweet potatoes 
Boiled onions Cranberry jelly 
Asparagus tips, sliced tomatoes and 
mayonnaise in aspic 
English plum pudding with hard sauce 
Nuts and raisins 


The sauce of French herbs is prepared 
by chopping a tablespoon each of chives, 
shallots, parsley and chervil and stirring 
in four tablespoons of vinegar into 
which a half teaspoon of sugar, a salt- 
spoon of salt and a dash of white pepper 
have been stirred. If the vinegar is very 
strong dilute it. This will be enough for 
eight persons. Fill an empty oyster shell 
with the sauce, or scrape the pulp from 
half a lime, turn inside out and fill with 
the sauce. 

The cream of clam broth is made of a 
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brand of minced clams which is sold at 
most large grocery stores. If this is not 
procurable be very careful to use only 
the tender parts of the clams and to chop 
these finely. Of the minced clams use 
four tins for twelve people. For four 
people make a cream sauce by cooking 
together a tablespoon of flour and butter 
until they bubble. Add a cup of cream 
and cook until it thickens. To this add 
a cup of strong beef bouillon and then, 
the last thing, the clam juice, which 
makes another cup. Let these cook to- 
gether for a few minutes and then add 
the clams at the last moment, as they 
toughen if cooked too long. Season and 
serve very hot in bouillon cups. 

The salmon for this dinner weighed 
about six pounds and was boiled whole 
in a marbleized fish boiler. The white 
sauce was an ordinary cream sauce with 
cream used instead of milk and hard 
cooked egg and parsley chopped and 
stirred into it. 

Our eighteen-pound turkey was deli- 
cious. We do not roast turkey in a turkey 
pan, nor do we permit it to steam. It 
has its first cooking in a quick oven 
until the outside is quite brown. This 
makes a crust which keeps all the juices 
inside the fowl. After that the turkey is 
permitted to roast more slowly and it is 
not basted until toward the last. This 
is the principle on which wild ducks 
are cooked. The chestnut stuffing was 
made by adding boiled and chopped 
chestnuts to bread and butter stuffing, 
into which a few pieces of chopped onion 
had been mixed, and the whole mois- 
tened with bouillon. 

The aspic jelly had been made of veal 
bones; any cook book will give a relia- 
ble rule. A portion of the hot aspic was 
poured into a large round deep pan and 
allowed to harden. Then a bowl was 
placed on the pan, and the space around 
filled with liquid aspic. When this 
hardened there was a hollow place in 
the jelly mold. In this, one can of the 
best tinned asparagus tips with two 
sliced fresh tomatoes, if you can get 
them, and a liberal portion of mayon- 
naise, are placed just before serving. It 
makes an effective salad when it is 
turned out, for the transparent aspic 
jelly is smooth on top and the salad 
shows through. Garnish with parsley. 


Roast Pork is not perfect without ap- 
ples. Cut the apples in half across the 
apple, and put the pieces in the roasting 
pan, skin side down, basting them when 
you do the pork. R. F. F. 


Appetizing Turkey Stuffings 


By Mary Brooks 


Although the innovation of roasting 
the bird without a dressing is adopted by 
some experimental housekeepers, the old- 
fashioned savory chestnut or oyster stuff- 
ing is relished by the majority, who con- 
tend that the flavor and juiciness of the 
meat is improved by the piquant season- 
ing which plays such an important part 
in the properly prepared dressing. As 
tempting novelties along these lines, the 
foliowing tested recipes, gathered from 
the most noted cooks of all nationalities, 
permit of a wide selection for the host- 
ess desirous of adding a distinctive fea- 
ture to her cheery Christmas feast. 
Peanut Stuffing 

Crumble very finely a small loaf of 
stale graham bread, seasoning rather 
highly with salt and paprika, adding a 
pinch of powdered sweet herbs, a cup of 
shelled roasted peanuts ground to a pow- 
der, a few drops of onion juice, half a 
teaspoon of minced parsley and sufficient 
sweet cream to moisten slightly; blend 
thoroughly, and stuff the turkey thirty- 
six hours before cooking if possible, so 
that the flavor of the dressing may have 
a chance to permeate the meat. 

Danish Dressing 

Pare and core two large tart apples 
and cut them into slices, placing in a 
granite saucepan and covering with a 
cup of sweet cider; cook until reduced 
to a thick puree and turn into a mixing 
bowl, adding a cup of cold cooked rice, 
three minced onions, a pinch of pow- 
dered thyme, half a cup of grated bread 
crumbs, half a teaspoon of salt, a dash 
of cayenne, and a small cup of cleaned 
currants; moisten with a little melted 
butter if it seems too dry, allowing it 
to stand for an hour or two before using. 
Sweet Potato Stuffing 

Boil with the skins on, six large sweet 
potatoes, and when cooked, peel and 
mash, beating with a silver fork to re- 
move any lumps; add while the potatoes 
are still warm, six tablespoons of melted 
butter, the same of sweet cream, one well 
beaten egg, a saltspoon of white pepper, 
a scant teaspoon of salt, half a teaspoon 
of poultry seasoning and a saltspoon of 
celery salt ;.darken and enrich the dress- 
ing with a few drops of kitchen bouquet 
and use when the dressing is quite cold. 


Celery Stuffing 


Stew until tender half a bunch of cel- 
ery that has been cut into small pieces, 
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adding while cooking half a minced 
onion, a saltspoon of salt, a dash of pap- 
rika, a few drops of Worcestershire sauce, 
and half a teaspoon of meat glaze. Now 
press through a puree sieve, adding half a 
loaf of grated whole wheat bread and 
three tablespoons of thick cream sauce; 
mix lightly but thoroughly and flavor 
with a small wineglass of sherry if liked. 


Berlin Dressing 


Pass through the meat chopper one 
pound of cold cooked veal, three small 
sausages that have been parboiled for 
eight minutes, two or three sprays of 
parsley and six stoned olives; mix the in- 
_gredients together until reduced to a 
paste and then stir in gradually two cups 
of grated rye bread and one well beaten 
egg. This dressing should be rather dry 
and is sufficient to fill a twelve-pound 
turkey. 

Mushroom Stuffing 

Chop rather coarsely a pint bottle of 
mushrooms that have been carefully 
drained, adding a small cup of oysters, 
six crumbled dinner rolls, a pinch of 
powdered mace, a seasoning of salt and 
pepper, half a teaspoon of poultry sea- 
soning and half a cup of rich cream 
sauce. Flavor with Madeira and stuff 
the turkey at least eighteen hours before 
it is to be roasted. 

Brown Bread Stuffing 

Grate into a mixing bow] two loaves of 
Boston brown bread, gradually adding 
six chopped hard cooked eggs, a quarter 
of a pound of minced cold boiled tongue, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper, a tiny pinch 
of thyme, a drop or two of tabasco sauce, 
and sufficient tomato catsup to moisten; 
cook for a few moments over hot water, 
filling into the turkey before it is quite 
cold. 

Nut and Rice Dressing 

Boil a quart of chestnuts in slightly 
salted water, and after shelling pound to 
a paste in a mortar, moistening with a 
little sweet cream and gradually adding 
a cup of boiled rice, very dry, one tea- 
spoon of peanut butter, two powdered 
soda crackers, one tablespoon of melted 
butter, a saltspoon of paprika, a quarter 
of a teaspoon of ground cinnamon, a 
pinch of celery salt, and half a teaspoon 
of salt; mix well and set in the ice chest 
until it can be readily formed with the 
hands; use about twelve hours before the 
bird is roasted. 


Asparagus Dressing 
This novel dainty is made from a can 
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of asparagus tips, carefully drained and 
mixed with an equal quantity of grated 
bread crumbs, after which is added in 
the order mentioned, two tablespoons of 
melted butter, one chopped hard cooked 
egg, a dash of white pepper, a saltspoon 
of salt, one small Bermuda onion minced 
and browned in butter, a tiny speck of 
grated horse-radish and a very little rich 
milk. Drain the dressing after mixing 
so - it will be very dry and stuff as 
usual. 


The Christmas Dinner 


By Caroline French Benten 


It is a comfort to the busy housewife 
to know that holiday dinners are far 
more simple than they were a few years 
ago. It is considered more in keeping 
with the home day to have a meal which 
does not exhaust part of the family to 
prepare and the rest to eat. The hour, 
too, has been moved forward so that the 
children may be present at the table. 
Instead of having it at 2 o’clock, if 
it is to be served in the middle of the 
day, it is now at 1. If at night at 
6, instead of 7. The 4 or 5 o'clock 
meals are no longer served, as to go 
without luncheon is too great a tax, 
and to have it is to spoil the appetite for 
the dinner. 

Lay the table with a white cloth and a 
white centerpiece. Have a mat of holly 
in the middle, a flat basket of poinsettias, 
red candles with red shades, red place 
cards tied with holly, and molds of red 
jelly and red candies in individual dishes. 
Or, have a wreath of green around the 
table above the plates and suspend a 
large red bell above the center, with 
little red ribbons tied from the clapper 
to each place, ending with cards or gifts. 
Or, have a little tree in a pot, draped 
with tinsel and surrounded with the red 


candles. For the menu try the follow- 
ing: 
Grape fruit, with candied cherries 
Oyster soup 
Celery Wafers 


Roast turkey or goose 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Hot cranberry sauce Creamed peas 
Spiced grape juice or cider 
Lettuce with cream cheese and pimento 
slices 
Wafers 
Burning plum pudding with brandy 
sauce 
Vanilla ice cream with maple sauce 
Coffee 
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The candied cherries give a Christmas 
air to the grape fruit; if the latter can- 
not be obtained, halved oranges may be 
used with or without cherries. There 
is a particularly nice way of preparing 
oysters for soup. After draining them, 
eut off carefully the hard musele close 
to the soft part and use the latter only. 

For the stuffing of the turkey or goose 
here is something very delicious: Pare, 
and slice thin, five good sized apples, 
sprinkling them with fine cracker crumbs 
as you do so to keep them white. Pour 
boiling water over a pound of nice prunes 
and when they are swellen remove the 
stones. Seed half a cup of raisins and 
add to them with half a cup of cracker 
crumbs and a teaspoon of sugar. Lastly 
put in a beaten egg and a quarter of a 
teaspoon of salt. Mix well and stuff the 
bird, leaving room for swelling. 

Boil the potatoes in salted water, peel 
them and cut in quarters lengthwise; dip 
each piece in melted butter, roll im gran- 
ulated sugar and brown in the oven. The 
vegetables are a mixture of canned peas 
and small dice of turnips and carrots, 
beth cooked before cutting up, and a 
stiff cream sauce, served very hot. With 
this course serve either hot spiced grape 
juice or cider. For either, heat as much 
as needed and add the juice of half a 
lemon to every quart. Add sugar to 
taste, with stick cinnamon and whole 
cloves, dbout three sticks of ome and a 
tablespoon of the other to two quarts. 
When it has simmered ten minutes take 
it from the fire, strain through cheese- 
cloth and serve very hot in tall glasses. 

For the salad, mash two cream cheeses 
with a tablespoon of cream. Chop a 
dozen large olives stuffed with pimentos 
and add, with .a shaking of cayenne and 
half a teaspoon of salt. Press in a small 
flat bottomed mold and when very hard 
and cold slice evenly; arrange a few let- 
tuce leaves on a platter, lay on the slices 
of cheese and pour over all French dress- 
ing, made by adding a ‘teaspoon of 
Jemon juice or half as much vinegar to a 
tablespoon of oil, with a saltspoon of 
salt, but no pepper. 

This is an incomparable rule for plum 
pudding: Chop fine three-quarters of 
a pound of suet, adding a tablespoon of 
flour. Take three-quarters of a pound 
each of seeded raisins, currants and soft 
bread erumbs and mix with the suet; 
add three-quarters of a pound of granu- 
lated sugar, the grated peel of a lemon, 
a cup of fine'y sliced citron, and half a 
teaspean each of powdered cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg and allspice. Then put 


in six unbeaten eggs, one at a time, and 
half a cup of brandy. Put in a buttered 
mold which is so large there will be room 
for the pudding to swell, and steam it 
five hours. Turn out on a flat platter, 
surround with holly and a row of lumps 
of sugar. Insert a paper cone im the top 
of the pudding, and pour brandy over all, 
lighting that im the cone and on the 
sugar. Serve with a foamy or hard 
sauce. 

After this heavy course most persons 
enjoy something cooling. A rich home- 
made vanilla cream may be frozen hard 
and turned out to be eut on the table, 
and served with a sauce of hot maple 
syrup, with a cup of chopped walnuts 
stirred in it. The coffee should be very 
strong and black, in tiny cups. 

When mince pies or a plain ice cream 
are served instead of a plum pudding the 
elders of the family may be interested in 
a new preparation of Christmas coffee 
made in. Creole fashion. A tray is 
brought to the table bearing a lighted 
urn of very strong coffee, a small bow! 
of lump sugar, a dish of candied orange 
peel, one of whole spices, a flask of 
brandy, a small ladle and a strong, wide 
mouthed silver bowl. Into this last is 
put a lump of sugar for each person pres- 
ent, a tablespoon of whole cloves, three 
sticks of cinnamon broken up, and a 
tablespoon of peel. Cover this with 
brandy and let it burn off, stirring it 
occasionally. When the flame dies out 
turn in the coffee till the bowl is full; 
stir again, and ladle out a tiny cup of 
the Christmas brew for each guest. 


Oysters are seldom breaded and fried 
at home successfully. The mistake 
which most cooks make is to incase them 
in egg and bread erumbs. This is seldom 
a success. The coating comes off, giving 
to the oysters a piebald appearance and 
they are usually overcooked in the at- 
tempt to brown them evenly. Select 
sound oysters which have just been 
opened. Flatten each oyster slightly and 
lay them in fresh milk. Prepare a mix- 
ture of equal parts of flour and sifted 
cracker crumbs. Oyster or rich butter 
crackers are good for this purpose. Let 
the fat be very hot. Drain the oysters 
one by one and dip them in the cracker 
mixture. Lay them in a wire basket and 
fry in deep hot fat two\or three minutes. 
Drain on brown paper, then slip in a 
hot folded napkin on a platter. Garnish 
with parsley and lemon. 8S. C. W. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Menus for December 


By Mildred Maddocks 


’In planning menus, avoid so far as 


possible the use of left-overs at break- 


fast. 


Use them at will for luncheon, 


dinner or supper, if that meal be an in- 


stitution 


in the family. 


The ideal 


morning meal is simple and free from 
the condiments necessary to make the 


left-over palatable. 


SATURDAY, DECI 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Plain omelet with bacon 
Browned tatoes 
Graham rolls Coffee 


Luncheen 
Cheese pudding 
Fruit salad 

Crullers 

Dinner 
Cream of potato soup 
Roast turkey with cran- 
berry sauce 

Baked sweet potatoes 
Celery Parsnip balls 
Popovers with maple 


syrup 
Cheese Small coffee 


SUNDAY, DEC 2 
Breakfast 
Gra 
Cereal with cream 
Fishballs Coffee 
Waffles with syrup 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Stuffed onions 
Preserved melon rind 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Cheese wafers 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Welsh rabbit 
Rusk offee 
Chocolate sponge cake 


MONDAY, DEC 3 
Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked salmon 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Hunter’s dish 
Baked tomatoes Tea 
English tea cakes 
Orange marmalade 
Dinner 
Onion soup, browned 
Broiled lamb steak 
Currant jelly with mint 
Creamed _ cauliflower 
Mashed potatoes 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, DEC 4 


Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Fried tripe 
Corn gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Turkey stew with dump- 


Cel ia le_ salad 

eier an a e 

Cold. gems ” Cocoa 
Dinner 


Tomato sou 
Braised beef with 
Macaroni au gratin 
Mashed tatoes 
tuce with dressing 

Orange custard 
Cheese wafers 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, DEC 5 
Breakfast 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Broiled liver 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat bread 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Savory toast 
Sliced 
Baked apples and cream 


Dinner 


Consomme 
Bulgarian monfa 
French fried sweet pota- 
toe: 


_Celery and nut salad 
Kentucky pudding 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, DEC 6 
Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs with bacon 

Coffee Rolls 


Luncheon 


Escalloped tomato 
Cheese balls 
Griddlecakes with syrup 


Dinner 


Mock turtle soup 
Broiled chops 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
Currant jelly 
Irish moss blancmange 
with cream 
Cheese wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, DEC 7 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed finnan haddie 

Bak 


toes 
Rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 
Luncheon timbales 
French fried potatoes 
Baked apples with cream 


Dinner 


Corn soup 
Baked fish with stuffi 
Escalloped wi 


cheese 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Nut and malaga grape 


sala 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, DEC 8 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Broiled liver with bacon 
ream potatoes 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked beans with catsup 
Brown bread 
Celery Olives 
Preserved fruit 
Dinner 


Cream of pea soup 
Reast pork with apples 
ked in gravy 
Mashed potato 
Fried parsnips 
Lettuce with dressing 
Prune souffle with 
crisped crackers 
mall ooffee 


SUNDAY, DEC g 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Waffles with syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Reast chicken with stuf- 


ng 
Sweet potatoes, southern 
style 


y 
Baked corn Celery 
Grape jelly 
Lemon and walnut jelly 
with custard sauce 
eese wafers 
Small coffee 


Supper 


Hot toast sandwiches 
Fruit Cocoa 
Cake 


MONDAY, DEC 10 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Browned potatoes 
Pepovers Coffee 


Luncheen 


Cold sliced chicken 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Maple dumplings 


Dinner 
Chicken mbo 
Roast pork with tomato 
sauce 
Sweet potatoes 
Cauliflower Celery 
Baked Indian pudding 


Small coffee 


TUESDAY, DEC 11 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Broiled smoked halibut 
Baked potatoes 
Sally Lunns Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cottage pie 
Waffles with syrup 
Cocoa 


Dinne 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Roast shoulder of mut- 
ton with caper sauce 
Potatoes Baked squash 
Creamed celery 
Apple tapioca 
eese wafers 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, DEC 13 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Potato omelet 
Rye gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Walnut croquettes 
Escalloped corn 
Sliced oranges 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Casserole of beef 
Baked potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Mashed turnip 
Apple and celery salad 
Boiled rice with caramel 
sauce 
Cheese crackers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, DEC 13 


Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Baked tripe 
Graham gems 
Coffee 


Luncheen 


Cheese pudding 
Rusk ty milk 


ea 
Nuts and raisins 
Small cakes 


Dinner 
Lamb with dump- 


ings 
Macaroni and oyster 
croquettes 
Cold slaw with crisped 
crackers 
Stewed figs with whip- 
ped cream 


Cheese wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, DEC 14 
Breakfast 
Stewed apple sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled small fish 
Corn bread 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped scallops 
Potato chips 
Cold meat 
Fruit salad 


4 
th 
— 
4 


Tomato soup 
Fried fish 
Stuffed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Lettuce with dressing 
Steamed suet puddi: 
Crackers Small co’ 


SATURDAY, DEC 15 
Breakfast 


Baked liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 


Baked custards with 
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Luncheon Luncheon 
Roast beef with gravy Baked beans, chili sauce 
Corn — Brown bread 
Muffins Cocoa 
Macedoine of fruit Lettuce with dressing 
Dinner Dinner 
_ Clear soup Corn soup 
Broiled veal cutlets with Stewed chicken with 
tomato sauce dumplings 
Potatoes Buttered beets Mashed potato 


Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, DEC 9 


Breakfast 
Dates 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Browned potatoes 
popovers Co 
Luacheon 
Veal croquéttes 
Sweet potato puff 
Fruit dumpli 
Dianer 
Cc with croutons 


Small coffee 


SUNDAY, DEC 16 
Breakfast 
Baked peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet with green peas 
Griddlecakes with syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
Roast beef with 


Venison jelly 
Baked 
Olives Celery 
Orange jelly with whip- 

cream 
mall coffee 
Supper 
Creamed oysters in lady- 
lock shells 
. Grape jam Coo 
MONDAY, DEC v7 


Breakfast 
Tangerines 
Broiled steak 


ream potatoes 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Rice pilau 
Fri 
Popovers with fruit sauce 
Dinner 
Cheese sou 
Baked stuffed ‘ham 
Creamed celery 
Chocolate blancmange 
Cheese crackers 


TUESDAY, DEC 18 
Breakfast 
Bananas 


cream 
Saute: kidneys 
Baked 


Flour muffins Coffee 


Lamb en casserole 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Apple and ee | salad 
Grape fruit with maple 
syrup 
S coffee 
“ THURSDAY, DEC 2 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled sweetbreads 
Creamed potatoes 
Corn muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sliced ham 
Fried hominy and maple 
syrup 
Banana salad 
Dinner 
Onion soup, browned 
Lamb souffte 


Sweet potato croquettes 
Vegetable sala 
St d fruit puddi 
with hard sauce 
1 coffee 


FRIDAY, DEC ar 


Breakfast 
Baked apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
cheese 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Crackers Cheese 
Oranges | 
Dinner 
Black bean soup 
Escall oysters 


French fried potatoes 
Apple, grape and nut 
Kentucky pudding with 
cream 
Wafers Small coffee 
SATURDAY, DEC a 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
lamb steak 
a potatoes 
Rye muffins Coffee 


SUNDAY, DEC 23 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Broiled liver with bacon 
Browned potatoes 
Graham bread toast 
Cottee 


Frozen pudding 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Rosettes with creamed 
shrimps 
Sweet sandwiches 
Tea 


MONDAY, DEC 24 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 
Baked finnan haddie 
with butter sauce 
Creamed potatoes 
Wheat muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Hard crackers 
Dinner 
Clear soup 


oes ed in 

Steamed 
Cauliflower 
Celery salad 

Boiled rice with brown 


TUESDAY, DEC 25 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Broiled steak 
potatoes 
es syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktails 
soup with cheese 


ers 
Roast duck with Chantilly 
apple sauce 
Mashed potato 
Baked onions 
American croquettes 
Celery Olives 
Malaga grape and Eng- 
lish walnut salad 
Pulled bread 
Plum pudding with sauce 
Fruit Nuts Bonbons 
eese crackers 
co 
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Supper 
Cold duck 
Bread and butter sand- 


wiches 
Chocolate sponge cake 
WEDNESDAY, DEC 26 


Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Plain omelet 
Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Swedish timbales with 
creamed duck 
croquettes 
Apple dumpling 
Dinner 
Cream of beet soup 
Roast beef 
Potatoes 
Fried eggplant 
eamed ce 
Fruit salad 
Cheese balls Wafers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, DEC 27 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled smoked salmon 
Baked potatoes 
Rusk Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 


‘old slaw Coco 
Whole wheat bread 
Dinner 


Mock turtle soup 
Baked beef heart, stuffed 
Potatoes 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
Lettuce with dressing 
Prune whip with custard 
sauce 


Small coffee 


Supper 
Turkey Newbur, 
Fruit 


Ca 


FRIDAY, DEC 2 


Fried small fish 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 


Fried haddock roe 
potatoes Catsuy 
it Cocoa 


Frui 
Dianer 


Cream of spinach soup 
Steamed fish with drawn 
butter sauce 

squash Potatoes 
Mock oysters 
Water cress with dress- 
ing 
Charlotte russe 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, DEC 29 
Breakfast 


Stewed apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Escalloped potatoes 
Hominy gems Coffee 


|| 
Dinner 
Escallopea h aked tomatoes 
Grapes cottage pudding wit! Celery Olives 
Cereal with cream fruit sauce Nuts. Fruit Cake 
— — 
meringue 
Cheese balls 
Wheat wafers 
Di inner 
Celery soup Cream of lettuce soup ‘ 5 
Broiled. steak Fricassee of chicken 
Stuffed potatoes Baked sweet potatoes ; 

Fried parsnips Creamed lima beans aa 
Laked onions _ Parsley Lettuce, pi- 
Fruit dumplings mento sala 
— 

| 
sakes 
statoes bale i in grav 
Baked corn and beans f 
Griddle cakes with syrup ; 
Fruit 
° sugar hard sauce Baked bananas oe 
Cheese wafers Cereal with cream 
Small coffee 
7 
| 
Small coffee 
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Luncheon Supper 
Escalloped eggs English monkey in chaf- 
Cold. slaw ing dish 
Orange shortcake Tea Celery Ohves 
Small cakes 
Dinner 
Barley soup MONDAY, DEC 31 
Breaded veal cutlets with Breakfast 


brown olive sauce 

Mashed potatoes 

Creamed carrots 
Apple snow 
Cheese wafers 
Small coffee 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Scrambled eggs with 


con 
Thin corn bread 
offee 


SUNDAY, DEC 31 Luncheon 
Breakfast Split pea soup 

oast pork 
Grape fruit Baked potatoes 

= chops Fruit salad 

aked potatoes 

Hot biscuits Coffee Dianer 

Clear sow 

Dinner Roast lam 


Mashed potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Fried parsnips 


Oysters on the half shell 
Roast loin of pork 
Apple. fritters 


Baked turnips Potatoes Water cress with dressing 


Lettuce with_ dressing Sliced oranges and 


Pineapple Bavarian bananas 
cream Cheese wafers 
Small coffee Small coffee 


Menu Recipes 


Bacon Sandwiches 

Fry thin slices of bacon until crisp, 
drain and chop finely. Make into a 
paste with just enough butter to hold 
together and spread very thin slices of 
bread with the mixture. C. D. R. 


Whole Wheat Bread 

Mash one cup of boiled potatoes, ada 
three pints of warm water when the mix- 
ture is lukewarm, add one yeast cake 
softened in a little warm water. Mix 
thoroughly, add one cup of molasses and 
enough whole wheat flour to make a thin 
batter. Beat thoroughly, add _ three- 
fourths cup of melted lard and enough 
flour to make a stiff batter. Set to rise 
over night or until double in bulk and 
fill pans one-half full. When light, bake 
one hour. H. 


English Tea Cakes 

Sift one quart of flour with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, and one tablespoon of 
sugar; cut in one cup of butter and mix 
to a soft dough with ice cold milk. 
Handle the rolls as little as possible; 
do not allow them to touch and bake in 
a very hot oven for ten minutes. 
W. H. B. 


Oyster Cocktail 


Mix two teaspoons of grated horse- 
radish, one-fourth teaspoon of tabasco 
sauce, two tablespoons of tomato catsup, 
the juice of two lemons and about one 
teaspoon of salt. Divide this liquid in 


six or eight glass cocktail cups and set 
the cups in the center of oyster plates, 
supplied with cracked ice and five or six 
oysters, as for oysters on the half-shell. 
The cocktail cup fills the space commonly 
occupied by lemon quarters. The oys- 
ters taken on the fork are dipped at 
will in the liquid. Another attractive 
method is to place the sauce in red pep- 
per cups, the contents having been re- 
moved. Serve with them sandwiches of 
brown or graham bread. 


Stuffed Onions : 

Boil large Bermuda onions until 
nearly soft, then remove the inside, leav- 
ing a shell. Chop the inside with three 
cooked sausages, one hard cooked egg 
two tablespoons of bread crumbs, salt 
and pepper to taste, one tablespoon of 
butter, four drops of tabasco and some 
chopped parsley. Fill the shell with 
this mixture, sprinkle cracker crumbs 
on top and place over each a small, thin 
slice of bacon. Bake one-half hour or 
until tender. ©. A. F. 
Pecan Timbales 

Grind to a paste one cup of blanched 
pecan nut meats which have simmered 
one-half hour in sweet cider. Add the 
crumb of a loaf of bread, one-half cup 
of melted butter and moisten with a gill 
of cream and three beaten egg yolks. 
Season with half a teaspoon of salt, 
pepper and the grated rind of half a 
lemon. Add the beaten whites of three 
eggs. Turn into small earthen molds 
and cook twenty minutes in a pan of 
hot water. L. L. 


American Croquettes 


Cook in salted boiling water, using one 
teaspoon of salt to each quart of water, 
ten sweet potatoes, peel and pass through 
a sieve. Add one tablespoon of butter, 
the yolks of two eggs, a saltspoon each 
of pepper and cinnamon, two tablespoons 
of brown sugar and one of cracker dust. 
Mold into small pear-shaped croquettes, 
egg and crumb and fry a dark brown iri 
deep fat; drain, put a clove at one end 
and a sprig of parsley at the other. 
Roast Cakes 

When baking a roast, make flat cakes 
from a dressing prepared as for chicken, 
with the addition of a bit of chopped 
onion. Bake in a dripping pan and serve 
with the roast and gravy. G. 
Apple Sauce with Horse-rad- 

is 

Cook ten medium sized apples, pared 
and cored, with a very little water. 


1 
‘ 
on 
j 
* 
ay 
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Steam if possible, as they should be very 
dry when cooked. Pass through a sieve 
and add to the pulp a saltspoon of salt, 
four tablespoons of powdered sugar and 
one-third cup of fresh grated horse-rad- 
ish. Mix and fold in an equal amount 
of chilled cream. L. L. 


Chocolate Sponge Cake 


Melt four squares of sweetened choc- 
olate in a saucepan standing over hot 
water, add a cup of powdered sugar, a 
cup of milk and stir over the fire until 
the mixture is smooth. Beat the yolks 
of four eggs and a cup of powdered 
sugar until very light; add in successive 
order, the hot chocolate mixture, vanilla 
to flavor, the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs and one and one-fourth cups of 
flour, mixed and sifted with a level tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Bake in two 
layers. Put together with boiled or a 
soft cream icing. A. S. 

Bulgarian Monfa 

Chop one-fourth pound of suet and 
fry slowly until light brown, add two 
cups of boiling water and three pounds 
of neck of beef or veal, cut in pieces 
three inches square. Cover and simmer 
gently forty-five minutes, skimming oc- 
easionally. Add six small onions peeled 
and cut in quarters, one carrot cut in 
dice, one bunch of parsley and three 
medium sized red peppers. Crush these 
if the dried ones be used or chop fresh 
ones and use the seeds of only two. 
Cook slowly another forty-five minutes, 
add one-half can of tomatoes and salt 
to taste. Cook thirty minutes longer and 
serve. The secret of success lies in the 
long, slow cooking; quick boiling will 
not give the desired result. A. L. W 


Roast Duck 


Clean the bird carefully, reserving the 
liver, heart and cleaned gizzard. Wash 
the bird on the outside thoroughly. 
Scrub with a vegetable brush and warm 
water and scrape with a dull knife until 
perfectly clean. Mix two cups of bread 
crumbs with one cup of cracker crumbs. 
Pour boiling water over these, then drain 
it off immediately. Cook two slices of 
onion in three tablespoons of butter until 
soft but not brown, add the crumbs and 
season highly with black pepper, salt 
and a teaspoon of sage. Add _ three- 
fourths cup of milk, heat and fill the 

y and crop cavities, sew up the skin 
and truss the fowl. Place the liver 
in an envelope of dressing under the 
duck. Bake two hours, reducing the 
beat the last half hour. A fat duck re- 
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quires little basting. When done, remove 
from the pan, pour off all the fat and 
add one cup of boiling water, thicken 
with one teaspoon of flour mixed with a 
little cold water. Cook twelve minutes, 
then add the chopped gizzard and heart, 
which have been cooked two hours in 
salted water. N. C. W. 


Savory Toast 


Cook one teaspoon of chopped onion 
and enough bay leaf to cover a ten-cent 
piece in one tablespoon of butter. Beat 
four eggs slightly and scramble. When 
set a little add one-fourth pound of 
cheese, diced, and season with salt and a 
dash of cayenne pepper. Stir until the 
melted and serve on toast. 


Luncheon Timbales 


Press three-fourths of a cup of boiled 
beans through a colander. Add an 
equal amount of grated cheese, a pinch 
of paprika and one-fourth teaspoon of 
salt. Beat the whites and yolks of four 
eggs separately, add the yolks to the 
bean and cheese mixture with half a 
cup of milk and beat lightly. Cut in 
the beaten whites of the eggs and fill 
well-buttered gem pans three-fourths full. 
Bake until brown and serve with a drawn 
butter sauce, to which has been added a 
little chopped parsley. F. A. F 


Walnut Croquettes 


Put through the chopping machine 
enough walnuts to make ‘three-fourths 
of a cup when chopped, add one table- 
spoon of chopped onion and one-fourth 
teaspoon of sage. Mix with three cups 
of mashed potato, season well and, if 
liked, add one-half cup of green peas. 
Mix well with one well beaten egg, shape 
into croquettes, fry in deep fat and serve 
with green peas and a rich white sauce. 


2. 
Kentucky Pudding 


Fill a deep baking pan with alternate 
layers of bread crumbs, finely chopped 
apple and well floured seeded raisins. 
When a layer of bread crumbs is used 
add small lumps of butter, a grating of 
nutmeg and a sprinkling of sugar. Re- 
serve bread crumbs for the top layer. 
Make a rich custard of three beaten 
egg yolks, one-half cup of sugar and one 
eup of hot milk. Add the sugar to the 
milk and pour over the eggs, then pour 
over the pudding and bake thirty min- 
utes. When baked, cover with a me- 
ringue made of the whites of eggs and 
brown lightly. A. D. G. 
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Christmas Bonbons 


By Martha Snow 


French bonbons have a formidable 
sound to the amateur candy maker, per- 
haps because of the unfamiliar utensils 
which often seem required. Success does 
not depend, however, on the marble slab 
or candy thermometer, and even the inex- 
perienced need not fear failure if the fol- 
lowing directions be carefully followed. 
All the utensils will be found in the most 
simply equipped kitchen. 

The foundation for bonbons is made 
by cooking sugar with water until the 
necessary chemical change has taken 
place; the result is termed fondant. 

Use, if possible, a new kettle. Wind a 
two-inch wide strip of cheesecloth over 
the bowl of a tablespoon until a fairly 
thick swab is the result. Place two and 
one-half pounds of granulated sugar in 
the kettle and add one-fourth teaspoon of 
cream of tartar and one and one-half 
cups of water. Stir for a few moments 
with a spoon, preferably wooden, then 
ong on the fire and let it come to a 
boil. 

Maple fondant is made by substituting 
two and one-half pounds of maple sugar 
for the granulated, while a fair imitation 
is obtained with a like quantity of coffee 
C brown sugar. Coffee fondant is the re- 
sult of using strong coffee instead of the 
required amount of water. The coffee 
must be strong, however, and strained 
carefully through cheesecloth. 

Usually the syrup will need skimming 
after a few moments’ boiling. Boil rap- 
idly and as the sugar crystallizes out on 
the sides of the kettle wash it down with 
the cheesecloth swab, wet in cold water. 
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Do not be afraid to use enough water to” 
keep the kettle perfectly smooth and 
clean. Unless this is done it is impossi- 
ble to make an ungrained fondant. 
Sugar crystallizes so easily that it takes 
only a few crystals to start a chain 
which will granulate the whole. 

When a bit of the boiling syrup will 
form a soft ball in cold water it has 
cooked sufficiently. A thermometer is a 
help to determine this point, 238 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but is by no means essential, 
as the after treatment of the syrup is 
far more important than the temper- 
ature. 

Pour the hot syrup everily and slowly 
into a slightly oiled platter or a number 
of deep soup plates. Retain the last bit 
of syrup in the kettle as this is apt to 
grain the whole mass. Place gently 
where the fondant will cool. When thor- 
oughly cold it is ready to be beaten; if 
stirred before thorough cooling, the syrup 
is apt to granulate. Use a silver knife 
and work it back and forth as in Figure 
1 on Page 707. The beating requires a 
strong wrist, though frequent rests do 
no harm. It is much easier to beat the 
fondant when hot or even lukewarm, but 
success is not always certain, as it is 
with the cold syrup. 

Almost immediately the syrup will be- 
gin to cloud and after about twenty min- 
utes of steady beating the cloudy, sticky 
mass changes suddenly to a pure white 
cream. If not wanted for immediate use, 
scrape the fondant into an earthenware 
bowl or jar and cover with paraffin paper 
and a wet napkin. At the end of twenty- 
four hours it will be in prime condition 
for manipulation. It will keep as we!l 
and indefinitely as if it were granulated 
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Figure i. g “he led syrup 


sugar; after storing a year fondant will 
be in perfect condition if kept in earth- 
enware tightly covered. 

If needed for immediate use thorough 
kneading of the fresh fondant on a 
board or platter well sprinkled with con- 
fectioner’s sugar, will soften the mass 
enough for molding. See 
Figure IT on this page. 

The bonbon centers are 
made of confectioner’s 
sugar and any one of a va- 
riety of flavors. Use as a 
base one teaspoon of gin- 
ger syrup, raspberry or 
strawberry jam, orange 
marmalade or coffee extract 
and add_ confectioner’s 
sugar until very stiff. The 
grated rind and juice of an 
orange, lemon, grape fruit 
or lime may be used. Pre- 
served cherries, halved, and 
irregular bits of candied 
ginger are delicious when 
dipped. Melted plain fon- 
dant to which chocolate 
and a bit of cinnamon, not 
cassia, are added makes still 
another filling. Mold into 
balls about the size of a 
large pea and set aside to 
harden. If made in the 
morning these can be 
dipped in the afternoon. 

In a bowl or double 
boiler place a lump of fon- 
dant and melt over hot 
water, stirring occasionally 
until of the consistency of 
thick cream. Take one of 
the bonbon centers on a sil- 
ver fork, drop it into the 
hot fondant and guickly 


Figure II, 
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drain off the surplus fon- 
dant. See Figure III, on 
this page. Drop on paraffin 
paper with a twist which 
will make a tiny fold of 
fondant on. top of the bon- 
bon. See Figure IV. 
These will stiffen almost 
immediately; when all are 
finished dip a second time. 

Dipping chocolate for 
covering creams and bon- 
bons can be purchased at 
the confectioner’s, grocers 
do not keep it. It is use- 
less to attempt to use a sub- 
stitute. The best grade 
may be purchased for fifty 
cents a pound. In using 
the chocolate follow the same directions, 
being especially careful to drain off as 
much chocolate as possible and to place 
the completed candies where they will be 
quickly and thoroughly chilled. Choco- 
late coated candies do not harden nearly 
so quickly as the fondant dipped bonbons, 


Fondant kneaded until soft and pliable 


Figure III. 


Covering the bonbon centers 
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but they do not need a 
second dipping. 

To make fruit loaf, 
choose a long, narrow, per- 
fectly clean candy box. 
Melt one-third cup of white 
fondant, add one teaspoon 
of vanilla, one-half dozen 
eandied cherries cut in 
quarters, and a tablespoon 
or less, if desired, of 
chopped angelica; when 
mixed pour in an even layer 
into the candy box. Melt 
the same quantity and 
flavor with chocolate and 
vanilla; for the last layer 
add chopped nuts to an 
equal amount of maple fon- 
dant. Cover with paraffin 
paper and chill quickly. 
When stiffened, break down 
the sides of the box and cut 
in even slices. See Fig- 
ure V on this page. 

The possibilities of fon- 
dant are limited only by the 
variety of materials at 
hand; a very good plan is 
to purchase a box of good 
bonbons and copy each one. 
Most of them are easy to 
copy and with practice can 
be satisfactorily duplicated; 
while new combinations 

i continually 
themselves. 
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Recires FROM eastern contributors are 
not always available for western homes, 
as they are not adaptable to the high al- 
titude. The eastern housekeeper finds 
herself in deep trouble, upon coming to 
the high altitude of the Rocky Mountain 
cities, as the “tried and true” recipes of 


The completed candies 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Figure V. A fondant fruit loaf 


her native heath refuse to act properly 
here. Cakes and cookies, when put into 
the oven seem to rise properly and look 
well, but they soon fall flat, and a sticky 
mass is the product. After experiment- 
ing, both with patience and material, I 
have found that by simply adding one 
egg and a litt'e more flour to’ the eastern 
eake, cooky, jumble 
or popover recipe, 
I can have a suc- 
cessful result. In: 
an eastern recipe 
which calls for two 
cups of flour and 
’ two eggs, I now ‘use 
two and a quarter 
eups of flour and 
three.-eggs. I don’t 
hesitate to use any 
good recipe _ with. 
this -stight altera- 
tion in.deference to 
the lower atmos- 
pheric pressure. 
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